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About Ourselves 


It is not often that we talk about our- 
selves, for we believe that whatever merits 
The Independent may possess will be dis- 
covered by its readers for themselves. But 
since so many of our readers are new sub- 
scribers we want them all to understand 
the meaning of the new make-up of the 
editorial staff and our plans for future 
development. 

Every American citizen should take at 
least two. journals, one the local paper for 
home news and the other a national weekly 
for the wider outlook on the world. Unless 
one can afford the money and time to take 
and read several weeklies he must see to 
it that the one he selects contains at least 
these two features: information and opin- 
ion, the news and the meaning of it. It 
must provide him with a running narrative 
of current events, more comprehensive and 
comprehensible, more critical and correct 
than that printed in the dailies, in order 
that the reader may have the facts in hand 
on which to form his views. Second, the 
weekly must be a magazine of opinion— 
but not of one opinion. It must provide 
comment and discussion of pending ques- 
tions from various standpoints by compe- 
tent writers. This process of arriving at 
sound conclusions is the same as _ that 
which has been developed thru centuries of 
court practice; first the facts of the case 
are established as accurately and complete- 
ly as possible by the testimony of witnesses 
and then the question is argued pro and 
con by competent advocates and finally it is 
submitted to the grand jury of all the read- 
ers of the periodical for their verdict. 

The Independent aims to supply the first 
of these essentials in our Story of the 
Week, which is intended to be a careful 
and impartial report of important happen- 
ings in the world at large. The second es- 
sential of sound journalism, the interpreta- 
tion of these events, the criticism of public 
men and measures and the advocacy of ap- 
propriate action, is more difficult to attain. 
It can only be met by the codperation of 
a group of writers who have common ideals 
and purposes, yet differ sufficiently as to 
the means and methods to present the 
diverse aspects of the vital questions of 
the day. Such a group we believe we have 
at least succeeded in getting together in 
the names that now appear at the head of 
the title page of The Independent. 

The next few months will be a critical 
period in American history, for it will de- 
termine the dissection of national policy in 
foreign and domestic affairs for years to 
come. In order to give our readers 
the advantage of varied viewpoints 
we have added to our staff as contributing 
editors for the current campaign a liberal 
Republican, a liberal Democrat and a lib- 
eral Socialist. By “liberal” we mean one 
who is sufficiently in sympathy with the 
aims of his party to speak for it with sin 
cerity, yet who is sufficiently detached and 
independent to criticize or condemn it 
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good, who speaks for the Democratic party, 
is particularly well known to those of our 
readers who came to us from Harper’s 
Weekly, for he was editor of that journal 
before its merger with The Independent in 
1916. He formerly was in charge of Col- 
lier’s Weekly for ten years. John Spargo 
has written more than twenty books on 
Socialism. He broke with the Socialist 
party because of the disloyal attitude of 
that party in the war, and since he is 
not a partizan, he is all the better quali- 
fied to speak for that large and increasing 
number of radicals of varying beliefs who 
do not find themselves adequately repre- 
sented by either of the old parties. 

Besides these three editors, whose inter- 
ests are mainly political, we have recently 
added to our staff, to look after the reli- 
gious side of life, Prof. Shailer Mathews, 
of the University of Chicago, director of 
religious work in the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion and former president of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. He was editor of The World T'o-Day, 
and is editor of The Biblical World. 

The Independent has had for the last 
twenty years published almost every week 
an editorial by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, 
of Columbia University. He was a vigor- 
ous champion of American intervention. 

Now that we are calling the roll we 
may complete the list of editors by intro- 
ducing the office staff. Hamilton Holt be- 
came Managing Editor of The Independent 
in 1897, and in 1913 succeeded the late 
William Hayes Ward as Editor in Chief. 
He is personally known to a large number 
of The Independent readers as he lectured 
in all parts of the country on the League 
of Nations. He also has devoted much at- 
tention to the promotion of industrial peace 
and was one of the three arbitrators under 
the Peace Protocol in the Garment Work- 
ers trade. 

Edwin E. Slosson has been on The Inde- 
pendent staff since 1903. He writes the 
foreign portion of the Story of the Week 
and has an occasional department of his 
own called “A Number of Things.” 

The present Managing Editor is Miss 
Hannah White, wo came on The Inde- 
pendent statf ofter her graduation from 
Smith College in 1914. 

ston Slosson, who writes the Ameri- 
cap sews in the Story of the Week, served 
for more than a year on the staff of his- 
toricai experts of the American Peace Com- 
missi#m at Paris. 


eoretwig’ observant readers will have noticed 


~ttrat we have dropped the editorial “we’— 
except on occasions like this. All important 
editorials are signed so that each man may 
say what he thinks right in his own way 
without having to tone down his expres- 
sions or modify his style to suit the senti- 
ments and taste of his colleagues. But in 
order to secure team play for The Inde- 
pendent it is the custom for the nine edi- 
tors to lunch together every Thursday and 
discuss frankly the issues of the day and 
consult as to the improvement of the 
periodical. In this way we hope to combine 
diversity of view with effectiveness of ac- 
tion and to make The Independent the one 
weekly that every American citizen must 
take no matter how many other periodicals 
he may want to take. THE Eprrors. 
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~We Want a Million Names 


Your Influence is Worth 
More Than Your Money 


A Dime Saved a Child in Alabama 


Is there a little one in this whole world who has any 
pull on your heartstring? If not, STOP READING: 
if so give us just five minutes of your time out of the 
love you bear for it, and your child will help all other 
children by stimulating you to listen to our story. 


In Alabama the National Child Labor Committee helped save 
153,000 children from possible exploitation by spending $15,000 
in laying facts before the Legislature, which resulted in bring- 
ing education, health and child labor laws into existence. 


85% of the child workers of America are without the protection 
of the Federal Child Labor Law. They must be saved to save 
the nation from decadence. We are about to undertake an 
Interstate Campaign for good laws where none exist. We 
want every man, woman and child toenroll in. our 


Army of Influence 


We must know our friends in each state before we begin, and 
we must measure the opposition. We must get the name of 
every person who will stand with us in this (for the child) life 
or death struggle. Weneed only yournameandadollar. Are 
you with us? Are you with the baby, the boy or the girl fight- 
ing against odds? Your co-operation means more to us than 
you can possibly know. Let us repeat, just sign your name and 
pin a dollar to the slip and our “Army of Influence”’ will 
become a million. 
This advertisement is provided by a friend of the National Child Labor Committee 





| ; ‘ 

National Child Labor Committee | National Child Labor Committee 
Officers: " 105 East 22d Street, New York City 

—_ e' Chairman eae enroll in your “Army of 

omer Fo : . . > . 

Samuel M. Lindsay } Vice-Chairmen ‘ Here is my dollar 

V. Everit Macy, Treasurer ' See is. kts cabenoenboeenemans 

Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary 1 Address.......0;:- ++: :++sseeeeeeues 
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Do You Want to Go Hungry? 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 


By E. T. Meredith 
Secretary of Agriculture 





EPORTS received by the 
Department of Agriculture 
from all the States in the 
Union tell of a serious labor 
shortage on farms. They are full of 
striking sentences. For example, the 
report of the farm management 
demonstrator in the State of Wash- 
ington states that: “The situation is 
not so serious from the farmer’s 
standpoint as from the consumer’s.” 








edly do it again. It is, therefore, the 
city consumer who will feel the 
pinch if we permit conditions to con- 
tinue which will result in a food 
shortage, and the city laborer who 
will be deprived of a market for the 
product of his labor. 

I do not wish to convey the im- 
pression that the farmer is making 
any sort of threat. On the contrary, 
he is doing his best, under existing 








This does not mean that the situa- 
tion is not serious from the farmer’s 
standpoint. The situation is always 
serious for the farmer when he can- 
not plant, cultivate, and harvest a 
normal acreage in a satisfactory 
manner. The shortage of labor pre- 
sents a difficult problem for the far- 
mer, because it means that he will 
have less to sell, but to the city man 
it means that, just to the extent the |_,2:4 
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conditions, but the point I wish to 
emphasize is that he is confronted 
with conditions over which he has 
no control. He is not able, in compe- 
tition with the wages offered by in- 
dustry, to pay wages which will se- 
cure him enough labor to produce 
and harvest a normal dcreage this 
year. If the present drain becomes 
more accentuated, he must still fur- 
ther curtail his operations and the 








farmer is forced to retrench in his © 1920, ew York Tribune, Inc. 


farming operations for lack of 
labor, will there be a smaller food 
supply for the city man to buy. 

I do not say that there is going to be a serious short- 
age of food for city consumers this winter. Given a 
favorable season from now until] harvest, I believe that 
enough food will be produced to meet, in fairly ade- 
quate measure, the demands of the cities. I do wish to 
point out, however, that reduced production means 
higher prices to city consumers. Unfavorable weather 
conditions between now and harvest may result in an 
actual food scarcity. Looking ahead to another crop 
year, it seems certain that, if the wages paid to city 
labor continue to attract farm labor at the present 
rate, there will undoubtedly be a further curtailment 
of the acreage sown to food crops for 1921 and, in con- 
sequence, the supply may be inadequate in the winter 
of 1921 and 1922. 

Bear in mind the fact that if this comes about the 
farmer, himself, will still be comparatively safe from 
any considerable measure of actual want. He will have 
at home enough meat and bread and other essentials to 
feed his family. He can make his old clothes last an- 
other season. He has done that many times in the past, 
and if he has no surplus crop to sell, he will undoubt- 


prices for that which he produces 


A nice little problem in social economics Will tend to go higher. Isn’t it clear, 
for somebody to work out 


therefore, that the city reader is 
personally and vitally interested in 
helping to find the solution for the farm labor problem? 

The Department of Agriculture has made an effort 
to learn the extent of the present farm labor shortage. 
The machinery of the Bureau of Crop Estimates was 
employed for this purpose, That machinery is finely ad- 
justed and comprehensive. It covers the country so 
thoroly and does its work so accurately that it has, for 
example, forecast crop production within less than one 
per cent of the actual yield at harvest. I mention this 
merely by way of showing that it was no mere guess 
when, in April this year, the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
reported that there was a shortage of almost 30 per 
cent in the farm labor supply, taking the United States 
as a whole. 

The shortage is greatest in the North Atlantic States, 
and least in the North Central States, west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, where it is only about 24 per cent. The 
effect of this situation is apparent in the acreages 
planted to food and other crops. It is more serious be- 
cause of the unusually late season—from two to five 
weeks later than normal in the Mississippi Valley and 
eastward to the Atlantic Coast. [Continued on page 57 
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Bad Housekeeping in My Ward 


By Urban A. Lavery 


HE ward in which I live in Chicago lies close to 

the heart of the city, and is famous for its con- 

trasts, both in its appearance and in its human 

material. Along one side runs the lake, like a 
majestic sea, while to the north lies a famous and 
lordly park. The area along the lake and park with its 
adjacent streets has been dubbed “The Gold Coast,” 
because of its splendid houses and fine towering apart- 
ments. The other end of the ward skirts along the river 
front with its bad smells and rotting timbers, and then 
the boundary turns to the north, thru a sodden “Slum” 
area, where the densest population of the city swarms. 
Curiously these two expressions, “The Gold Coast” 
and the “Slums” hold in themselves a sort of condensed 
history of the ward. Each has about it an aroma of its 
own, a mingled smugness and contempt. They stand 
like two menacing figures poised ready to strike, mur- 
muring whispered threats for each other, and for the 
community as well. 

The ward, and indeed the entire city, presents a con- 
stant series of contrasts—it has no character, no uni- 
formity, no blend, no atmosphere, no individuality, all 
of which go to give European cities the sense of “good 
housekeeping,” which makes their charm. But remem- 
ber—the ward is not yet three-quarters of a century 
old! Along one side of the ward much of the social 
aristocracy lives; while along the opposite side, the 
mingling thousands make up the source of power of 
one of the notorious “low-brow” politicians of the city. 
Thru the decades he has held his 


here are homes now mostly filled with strangers, where 
a very considerable number of the city’s leading men 
and women were born and spent their early years. 

After the Great Fire of ’71, the ward, which was 
hardly touched, became a sort of beehive for the city, 
and in the following years many very fine houses were 
built, some of them still standing in their desolate dig- 
nity, close to the heart of the sooty city. In time the 
very throb and hum of the incredibly amazing and 
growing town made them undesirable as homes for the 
well-to-do. Then began one of those “migrations” for 
which Chicago is famous. Shops and factories and 
garages and small stores began creeping onward like 
the enormous all-consuming sand dunes along the south 
end of the lake not so many miles away. Here, as in 
other parts of city, like the Prairie Avenue district, 
and the negro section farther south, there has gone on 
those processes of disintegration, and deterioration in 
real estate values which leave great sores in the life 
of the city. Recently there has arisen an interest in 
preventing such things, and shortly serious and ef- 
fective -efforts toward city “zoning” will try to cure 
these ills. And so it is that time has changed and is 
still changing the aspect of the ward, until some of the 
spots which a few years ago were “show-places” for 
city visitors have now become “shabby-genteel” and 
even worse. 

Such is a hasty picture of a localized area in a typi- 
cal modern American community. Some parts of Bos- 
ton or San Francisco or New York might have 





sway because of his diligent atten- 
tion to two problems—giving shel- 
ter and protection and financial aid 
to the poor, and giving shelter and 
protection and levying financial toll 
from those who make a profit out of 
vice. In between these two extremes 
lies a sort of drab no-man’s-land, 
the domain of the boarding house. 
Here lives a large part of the 
homeless army of the city, that 
army of young men and women re- 
cruited like the army of the Great 
War from the strongest and best, 
gathered from far and near. It is 








been chosen instead, but they could not be more 
picturesque. It is doubtful if a better illustra- 
tion than my ward could be found anywhere to 
show the confusion and the contrasts which 
modern city life exhibits; or to show how bad- 
ly the familiar doctrine that “everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business” works in our 
community affairs. My ward has great possi- 
bilities; it has vast wealth, an intelligent, in- 
dustrious and inherently powerful citizenry; 
and on the whole it has the best of good in- 
tentions. Why then do we have there so much 
of rottenness and corruption in local politics? 
Why do we have dirty, ill-kept streets when 








, ° ” Brown Brothers 
an interesting and sometimes a 


clean streets would at once be so much more 


The vehicular congestion of lovely and so much better as an investment? 


startling group, for it is made up of the wholesale markets is Why do we have old decrepit and over-crowded 
clerks, and artists, and stenogra- paralleled by a sodden slum gchools in a neighborhood which can afford the 


phers and stage-folk, and lawyers, 
and students, and salesmen, and 
loafers of all kinds—a varied army 


district where the densest 
population of the 


swarms—in my ward 


finest churches and apartments and hotels in 
the city? Why must the public service of the 
community, and 


city 





which furnishes much of the grinding en- 
ergy for the great dynamo which is the 
city. Many of our leading men and women 
have passed thru those boarding houses— 
and those who are there now have often 
promise of big things to come. In the ward 
too may be found many of the famous 
dives of the city, shady places below the 
sidewalk where the sodden and the socially- 
elect rub elbows in the dance. Here are no- 
torious saloons which plied their trade in 








the public busi- 
ness, betransact- 
ed in buildings 
and with equip- 
ment which no 
private business 
or private  so- 
ciety would tol- 
erate? I have 
often wondered 
what is the 








Brown Brothers 


spite of tightest war-time prohibition; 


real cause—not 








here are smutty streets where beguiling 

faces beckon between drab curtains of par- 

lors that once saw revels of a finer type; 
36 


My ward holds a municipal court and a county jail. But 

where is the civic conscience that would not tolerate 

these sinks of crime-and-vice where a large part of the 
dirty linen of the city is washed? 


the superficial 
causes which are 
easily named— 
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but the real basic rea- 
son for this _ break- 
down in community 
life which is so appar- 
ent. Here is a com- 
munity which has in 
mostrespects un- 
matched possibilities— 
why then does it lag 
and slumber and de- 
cay? 

The first thing which 
always challenges at- 
tention in city life, and 
which seems always 
like a dull red sore, is 
the local politics. The 
history of my ward 
shows a recurrent ef- 
fort to “clean up” poli- 

















sand votes have con- 
sistently elected the al- 
derman—4600__ elected 
the one whose term is 
expiring. Only 7300 
citizens voted in that 
ward election! But in 
American cities we 
specialize in minority 
rule—the small com- 
pact minority rules the 
majority. In my ward 
about one-quarter of 
the voters rule the 
ward, as I have shown. 
But for that matter 
Mayor Thompson was 
elected by 32 per cent 
of the actual registered 
vote of the city. He re- 











tics by electing “‘re- %r0wn Brothers 


ceived 259,828 votes 


form” aldermen, but At one extremity the Gold Coast with its beautiful homes and apartment oyt of a registration 


houses, at the other the river front with its bad smells and rotting piles— 
the last decade or two my ward is famous for its contrasts 


holds out little promise 
in this direction. There have been many good aldermen 
from the ward, quite above the average indeed; one 
became mayor of the city, one is a Federal judge, and 
four have become judges of the state courts. But the 
wave of moral enthusiasm which elected them has’ gen- 
erally been followed by a back-wash of lack of interest 
by the mass of voters. And so the movement has slumped 
nearly back to the old level. The ward boss already 
mentioned has been beaten, but he is tenacious and ex- 
perienced. And he has no sense whatever of his civic 
responsibility as a “boss.” The efforts to oust him and 
his like have been repeated so often that most of the 
forward looking residents have become blase and take 
little stock in new appeals. There have always been 
three main groups of voters in the ward, the two “ma- 
chines” of the old parties, and the unorganized public, 
which is the largest group of all. Sometimes the alder- 
men are of one party, sometimes another—just now 
there is one of each. What is the reason for the 
“slump”? Why is the public so “blase”’? The reason 
seems to be a simple one, the average man feels that 
his responsibility to his family is abiding and per- 
manent; while his responsibility to his community is 
haphazard and gratuitous. The public in a reform wave 
has sometimes elected its candidate—and then prompt- 
ly dumped the whole burden of keeping up the good 
work upon him alone. The moral enthusiasm en- 
gendered was lost; the sense of community responsi- 
bilify died out; the public, one by one, “got out from 
under.” 

We now have in Chicago so-called “non-partizan” 
election of aldermen, by virtue of a new enabling act 
of the Legislature which was recently approved by the 
people by a heavy vote. But I wish you would try to get 
yourself elected in my ward—“You” being a thoroly 
qualified and genuinely “no party” man. I can hear you 
laugh at the suggestion, or if you try, I can hear the 
public laugh at you. There are, roughly, 20,000 regis- 
tered voters in the ward, men and women. Five thou- 


of 806,984 men and 
women. 

In this matter of local politics we have the most ap- 
parent defect in community life—a complete break- 
down of the social order because the best citizens of 
the community refuse to vote. Their “disgust” is too 
deep. If they had voted on election day we would not 
have our mayor—Q. E. D.! Have we not proved our 
case? Ask anyone in Chicago. 

The lack of interest of the community in its “good 
housekeeping” is shown in another striking way, if we 
turn our attention toward the old police station in the 
ward. It is more than a station-house for the police—a 
criminal branch of the Municipal court sits there, where 
cases up to. felonies are tried. It is a sort of sink-of- 
crime-and-vice, where a large part of the dirty linen 
of the city is washed. A hundred cases are frequently 
called there in a forenoon, tho it is only one of a half 
dozen police stations in the city where “Civic Pathol- 
ogy” may be studied first hand and with profit. Its 
shabby reeking interior swarms with human vermin 
any day of the week; while corrupt lawyers and petty 
politicians and divekeepers and all the flotsam and 
jetsam of one of the city’s worst whirlpools, nearby, 
are milling about like cattle in a pen. Its mere exist- 
ence with its vile prison cells in the basement, and its 
dilapidated rooms, and ancient facilities seems impos- 
sible so close to the fine mansions on the boulevard a 
few blocks away. The wretched building seems to be- 
foul everyone who passes thru it, and the “justice” 
which is dispensed there is naturally a strange mix- 
ture—a beverage made up of kindness and charity on 
the part of the overworked police to an extent that is 
quite unknown; then add a goodly dose of levying toll 
by petty politicians and corrupt bondsmen; add also 
some considerable bloodsucking for fees by shyster 
lawyers; and pass it all up to an overworked judge, 
who is the dispenser of the product. The judge can’t 
improve matters in such a foul place, and he must tol- 
erantly do the best he can because the very physical 
equipment makes it necessary [Continued on page 55 
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The Human Touch 


Some entertaining anecdotes of how folks act when 
they’re approached for money for a worthy cause 


By Violet M. Leroy 





eg AN I interest you in 
* the Liberty Loan?” 
I asked, as he hur- 
ried past my booth. 
“Not in the Liberty Loan, 
darling,” came the answer, ac- 
companied by an ingratiating 
smirk, and he started to re- 
trace his steps. I swallowed 
hard, tried to remember it 
was all in the day’s battle; 
shot a forty-two centimeter 
glare at him, and then bravely 
resumed my bombing for 
bonds. And that’s how the 
Great War began for me! 
Did it ever occur to you 
what a world of experiences 
one could gather at a booth 








‘ in her heart, oh—and of 
course, a sense of humor. 
And I became one of these 
captains! 

My post was in the lobby 

, of a hotel—somewhere be- 
tween Fifty-ninth and Thirty- 
fourth streets; one where 
East and West and North 
and South all meet, and ex- 
change income tax grievances. 
I never knew there were so 
many “home towns,” in all 
America. And each man 
“gives his” in his own “home 
town”—and each seems to 
think his is the “best ever.” 
Oh, yes, I know all about 
them! 








during a drive, where all one 
had to say was: “Have you 
bought your Liberty Bond?” 

. . “Anything to spare for 
the French babies?” 

. . . “Won’t you buy a Red 
Cross button?” ... “Just 
a dollar for the Salvation Army!” ... And so on in- 
definitely. It’s wonderful! So wonderful, in fact, that, 
being a veteran of seventeen drives, I’m almost tempt- 
ed to work on eight more, and have a silver anniversary! 

You’ve all heard, I’m sure, of Belgian Reliefs and Ar- 
menian Reliefs, and even of American Reliefs, haven’t 
you? But have you ever heard of a Conversation Relief? 
No? Then I’m going to tell you about it, I know you’ll 
be interested, because it’s all about yourself. Each and 
every one.of you has contributed your share to the “hu- 
man” side of my “touch” system. And this is how it 
began: 

Once upon a time, in the year 1914 A. D., a war was 
started. Of course, we all know who started it. But why 
talk about that any more. All we care about is, who won 
it. And of course we’re each of us equally sure of that, 
too. Only, our individual opinions may differ. For in- 
stance, I know that the woman who lives across the 
way from me, thinks she won the war, because she re- 
frained from using any sugar in her tea, until after the 
armistice was signed (and she has such a sweet tooth!) 
But that’s all nonsense. J won the war and I can prove 
—but, I’m getting away from my story. “As we were 
saying.” . . . When we got into the war a Liberty Loan 
came along. Now the average American is a generous, 
kindhearted person who gives freely—even at 3% per 
cent and at 434 per cent—but he has to be given a 
mental anesthetic while the operation is being per- 
formed. And so the country, and particularly New York, 
was turned into a three-ring circus to dope the patient 
during the financial vivisection. And one of these forms 
of diversion was a booth, or table, placed in the lobby 
of a hotel, a theater, a shop—or any similar center of 
activity—and a girl in charge, known as a captain, 
whose chief requisites were: a fair disposition, an 
R. S. V. P. smile, and a “damn-the-Germans” feeling 
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“When I get to Heaven,” says Miss Leroy—who is the 
veteran of seventeen drives, “I know I shall hurriedly 
proceed to pluck the feathers from the angels’ wings, 
pin a captain’s badge on my celestial raiment, install 
myself comfortably on a nice, fat cloud; and then sell 
the quills to all newcomers for a quarter apiece—at work 
on my very last drive—‘Free Milk for the Milky Way’” 


You see that’s why I came 
to call these booths (which 
they afterward continued to 
have during all. the drives, 
after the Loan) “Conversa- 
tion Relief Booths.” Anyone 
who had anything on his or 
her mind would come up and leave it at my counter. 
But as they soon found out, those who came to chat re- 
mained to pay. I was lucky enough to sell some twelve 
million dollars worth of bonds for Uncle Sam, but 
that’s a mere trifle compared to the bonds of interest 
his sons and daughters gave me. Most of them I re- 
ceived from his sons. Women rarely wax confidential, 
where money is concerned. It was quite different when 
I helped take the census, at one time during the war. 
To begin with, the first question, asked of them was, 
“How old are you?” And it seéms that when a woman 
has had to tell her age she feels she may as well tell 
you everything! And then, too, it costs her nothing. 
Women do hate to give money away, especially to an- 
other woman. 

The “men folks” are another story. They’re so funny 
—and tragic, and fascinating and boring, and they each 
tell a story; from the openfaced breezy young man, 
who when I asked him if he had his Liberty Bond, said: 
“You bet I have; I got my divorce this morning;” to 
the Weary Willy type, who walked the length of the 
lobby back to my booth to say: “Do you know, little 
girl, this is the fifth time this morning you’ve asked me 
if I’ve bought my bond?” and I think I surprized him 
when, instead of apologizing for spoiling his morning, 
I said, “And do you know, young man, that it mates 
me just as tired to ask you, as it does you to answer?” 
“By George, I guess you’re right,” said Willy, “I think 
I’ll buy a bond from you!” . . . So you see, you mustn’t 
judge too quickly; and you mustn’t let anything dis- 
courage you. 

Some say that the surest way to a man’s heart is, 
thru his stomach, I’ve come to the conclusion that the 
surest way to his character is thru his pocketbook. 

Of course one must practice painless dentistry to 
be successful; and it often [Continued on page 56 





























Central News 


Was the recent von Kapp attempt to overthrow the Ebert Government merely a week-end revolution or is it symbolic of the 
probability of a return of junker control in Germany? 


Kaiserdom Again ? 


The American wife of a German nobleman prophecies the return of the Hohen- 
zollerns to the German throne and gives some pertinent first-hand information 


By Countess Alida von Krockow 


HE elections in Germany will not put an end to 
the question as to whether junkers will come 
back into power. Too many deep-rooted factors 
are involved for any act of balloting to be ac- 
cepted as decisive, or even as indicative, especially bal- 
loting at the present time. The voters are still in an 
abnormal condition of mind. Their indicated choice of 
government may be confirmed, or it may be utterly re- 
versed when the course of time and circumstances shall 
have habituated them to their fallen estate—if the 
junkers permit time and circumstances to take their 
course! 


We are in a world of “ifs” when the German people 


and their junkers are concerned. 

We recognized the fact during the war by confessing 
that Anglo-Saxons could not understand the psychology 
of Teutons; then, in the face of different, new events, 
we forgot it again. And we forgot it the more readily 
because the new event of Germany turning republican 
aroused our democratic partizanship. At once, and as 
if by conspiracy, out of a desire to encourage ourselves 
and the Germans, we overlooked the fact of their hav- 
ing resorted to democracy in an emergency, that up to 
the time of the upsetting crisis in their war affairs 
the people were devoted to monarchy, and that mon- 
archy had plainly meant to them the rule of a Hohen- 
zollern with his inseparable junkers (junker means 
“young lord”). And we have gone on in the same spirit. 
The new government pays deference to the old nota- 
bles, abstains from exposing abuses of the old régime, 
supports the people in their -protest against delivering 
to an Allied tribunal officers who were as fatal to them 
as they are criminal in the eyes of humanity—does 
any number of things contrary to right democratism, in 
accord with their native tribal secrecy and tribal fealty, 
and we ignore the significance. 

No foreign correspondent in Berlin obtained an ink- 
ling into the junker plot that led to the coup d’état, any 
more than in the case of the junker planning that led 
to the war, tho both took place under their noses, yet 
we continue to trust in the acumen of such reporters 
where junkers are concerned. 

We have even built up a philosophy regarding junk- 
ers and the people. Germany is a modernized state, so 
we conclude that the people ought to be desirous of 


maintaining the democracy which its politicians and 
mutinous marines set up and they hysterically con- 
firmed. And, since other European democracies, like 
France and England, keep their demoted privileged class 
leveled politically to the rest of the citizenry, we think 
they, will take care to do so, The trend of the times is 
on their side. They must hate the junkers, in whose de- 
fense; indeed, nothing can be said, even by themselves. 

Now, as a matter of fact, very much is being said 
for them. It is said thruout the eloquent pages of all 
German modern histories, still in households, libraries 
and schools. And current articles and pamphlets are 
repeating the substance of the old laudations, in a form 
adopted to present times. The junker propaganda that 
was prepared for the recent Reichstag election abounds 
in expressions of bold assertiveness, some of which af- 
ford replies to our American arguments against them. 

The noblesse of France, it says for instance, was dis- 
solute and the aristocracy of England past its military 
prime when the commonality dislodged them from their 
political position of supreme authority in the state. 
Junkerdom is still virile. It is nearer its origin as a 
conquering military caste, Its racial and social sense 


‘of superiority have been fostered moreover without in- 


termission, by living at home in the country on great 
estates in the midst of alien Slavic underlings, and by 
public careers in positions of command, There is no 
junker sound of limb who has not been drilled in arms 
and therefore none in whom the instinct of combative- 
ness has not been-cultivated. All are potential fighters. 
None of their younger sons have been dispersed by 
system into money-getting trades. The caste remains 
intact. And the caste ideal of virtue has, remained the 
Spartan ideal of discipline, service and plain living. The 
scorn felt for junkers by richer foreign nobilities and by 
richer German classes is repaid by them with a con- 
tempt righteously more deep. 
The mission of governing was carried on by them 

with: vigor; but with an honesty, beneficence, and en- 
lightenment so excellent that the people had no griev- 
ances that were real, the state no rival in repute. Are 
the pages of history that tell of the return of the Eng- 
lish and the Dutch peoples from a commonwealth to 
monarchy, and of the repeated reversions of the French 
and Spanish peoples from a re- [Continued on page 61 
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The San Francisco Answer 
| By Norman Hapgood 


tion went into Senator Harding’s state and selected a 

man of much more positive record, more popular, pro- 
gressive and firm where Harding is colorless and reaction- 
ary. Harding fitly embodies in his emptiness the spirit of 
a convention with no message except hatred of the Presi- 
dent, whereas Cox’s record as Governor, combined with 
what he has said about national and international affairs, 
would seem to indicate ability, idealism, and the power of 
growth. 

We are entering upon a brief stretch of time—three 
months and a half—in which momentous decisions will be 
made. Is the United States prepared to act in foreign af- 
fairs as it thinks other nations ought to act? That is one 
of the two dominating questions, and the other is the 
familiar contrast between liberalism and reaction: ought 
the economic power of a country: to be in the hands of a 
few or in the hands of the many? It is well for a self-gov- 
erning country to look these things in the face, and the 
lines this summer are clearly drawn. If as a nation we 
want to go back to the days of Mark Hanna, and keep 
labor in its place, we have a candidate who thinks he is an 
imitation of McKinley, and who voted against confirming 
a great exponent of labor’s rights and of industrial progress 
when President Wilson put him on the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I do not know whether Senator Hard- 
ing wished to reject Mr. Brandeis because he was a Jew, 
or because he had championed the rights of producers and 
consumers against exploiters, or because Henry Cabot 
Lodge used the Senator as a rubber-stamp, but I do know 
that while on other votes Mr. Harding may wriggle and 
explain, on this one there is no explaining: the lines be- 
tween the progressive and the exploiting forces were too 
sharply drawn. 


I: nominating Governor Cox the Democratic conven- 


F the domestic issue is thus clear as a candle on a dark 
] night the foreign issue is clear enough for practical pur- 
poses. Do we no longer care what we fought for, or what 
happens, or who starts another war? Do we wash our 


hands of foreign responsibility? If Hiram Johnson had 


been nominated we could have faced this issue with more 
neatness, but even with Harding on his front porch con- 
sulting the most expert pussy-footers the question can 
hardly be dodged all the way to November. Just for what 
purpose did we go into the war? How we talked ourselves 


hoarse about its being a war to end war! How we ex- — 


plained that never again would a single nation be “per- 
mitted” to start a general conflagration! What did we mean 
by all this? According to the Republican platform, pre- 
cisely nothing; according to Johnson and Borah, straight- 
forwardly nothing; according to Lodge and Harding, con- 
fusedly and meanly nothing. According to the Democratic 
platform we meant what we said. This war shook the bases 
of civilization. We do not yet know whether the recovery 
is to be rapid or whether the rest of Europe is to be 
dragged down by the more exhausted parts. What we do 
know is that another war, with its germs, its breakdown 
still further of moral standards, with its improved gases, 
air fleets, submarines and explosives, would put an end to 
what is best in France, Germany, Italy, England, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, leaving the future 
to Asia and to Russia. 

And ourselves? Trust me, I shall not put this appeal on 
the ground of danger to ourselves. It is not easy to con- 
ceive of this country being prostrated, as Europe will be 
prostrated and practically destroyed, by the next war. No, 
we shall ‘spend some billions of dollars, lose some hundreds 
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of thousands of boys, but again emerge rich. Only Europe 
will have perished, only the culture of the Western world, 
and for ourselves alone we shall have lost little except our 
character and our just pride. 

Democratic success in November will depend on the 
success with which the issues are made clear and dramatic 
not only by the candidates and leading speakers but also 
by that division of the national headquarters that is 
charged with the task of circulating the right facts in the 
right quarters. For example, will Senator Harding, in 
defending whatever position the pussy-footers may tell 
him to take on the League, endeavor to repudiate what 
his newspaper has been saying? Here is one of the at- 
tacks of that paper on Mr. Taft for recommending a 
league: “No one can feel sorry for Mr. Taft because of 
the ridicule to which this is bound to subject him, for his 
support of the League of Nations and his blind muddling 
in politics have brought down upon him the anathemas of 
those who fought earnestly for him in the rout of 1912.” 
In reality I think the bitterness of Harding’s paper against 
Taft was not so much on account of the League as because 
Mr. Taft’s partizanship and stand-patism in general were 
not looked upon as one hundred per cent. pure. Mr. Taft 
favored the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, which should be 
enough to satisfy the most exacting worshiper of back- 
door privilege, but it is not enough for Senator Harding’s 
paper. It attacks him because his defense of the League 
may, in the paper’s opinion, make it more difficult to build 
up the tariff in the way it was managed in the good old 
days of Hanna and Aldrich. And the Senator in his own 
person says: “You cannot reduce the cost of living and 
keep up the present American wage.” Be sure you take it 
all out of the laborer. The Senator says: “We have taxed 
the big industrial enterprises until they are almost para- 
lyzed.” And in his praise of the German system in 1916 
he said: “German industrial self-reliance is the sequence 
of her adoption of a Republican protective tariff.” 

No wonder such a complete reactionary felt as bitter 
as he did against Colonel Roosevelt in 1912. No wonder the 
Roosevelt followers of that dramatic year have heavy 
hearts and disillusioned spirits in so far as their notions 
of regularity compel them to eat their most cherished 
convictions now. If Mr. Harding’s paper called Mr. Roose- 
velt “the greatest fakir of the time,” and compared him 
to Benedict Arnold, Aaron Burr and Dr. Cook, and if it 
said Hiram Johnson was “both a liar and a blackguard,” 
these gentle judgments were not personal. They were the 
rage of the bourbon when he fears some of the pet priv- 
ileges of his friends and himself may be endangered. 

Now I come to what is perhaps the most discouraging 
and mortifying touch of all. It may on the surface seem 
less impressive than the things I have mentioned—than 
littleness and cowardice in regard to our responsibility for 
preventing another war, than subserviency to the big con- 
trolling interests, than a brutal attitude toward labor, than 
the Brandeis vote—yet it strikes at the very heart of sound 
and rising standards in our public life. The people have 
perhaps not quite forgotten the Newberry case. How did 
the Republicans get their majority in the Senate? By the 
presence there of Truman H. Newberry. For purchasing 
his seat Mr. Newberry has been convicted by a Federal 
court and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment, but 
he has kept his seat while the case is being appealed, and 
has helped Senators Harding and Lodge in their fight for 
the noble purpose of seeing that no constructive effort led 
by Woodrow’ Wilson shall be permitted to reach a success- 
ful conclusion. Of Senator Newberry’s method of getting the 





























Planks—San Francisco Style 


League of Nations The Democratic 


arty favors the 
Endorsed on of Na- 


tions as the surest, if not the only, 
practicable means of maintaining the 
permanent peace of the world and 
terminating the insufferable burden 
of great military and naval establish- 
ments. It was for this that America 
broke away from traditional isolation 
and spent her blood and treasure to 
crush a colossal scheme of conquest. 
It was upon this basis that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in pre- 
arrangement with our allies, consented 
to a_suspension of hostilities against 
the Imperial German Govern- 
ment; the armistice was 


shops and the farm and such legisla- 
tion as will facilitate the exportation 
of our farm products. 
In private industrial dis- 
Strikes putes we are opposed to com- 
pulsory arbitration as a meth- 
od plausible in theory but a failure 
in fact. With respect to Government 
service, we hold distinctly that the 
rights of the people are paramount to 
the right to a. ‘ . ‘ . 
e pledge the policy o 
a og our party to the continued 
ariné =srowth of our merchant 
marine under proper legislation so that 
American products will be carried to 


this country entered the war, and vic- 
tory established this principle. 

Within the limitations of interna- 
tional comity and usage, this conven- 
tion repeats the several previous ex- 
pressions of the sympathy of the Dem- 
ocratic party of the United States 
for the aspirations of Ireland for self- 
government. 

We express our deep and 

Armenia earnest sympathy for the 
unfortunate people of Ar- 

menia, and we believe that our Gov- 
ernment, consistent with its Consti- 
tution and principles, should render 
every possible and proper aid to them 
in their efforts to establish 





granted and a treaty of peace 
negotiated upon the definite 
assurance to Germany, as well 
as to the Powers pitted 


of any reservations making 
clearer or more specific the 
obligations of the United 
States to the League asso- 


Immigration 


The Platforms Compared 


Republican 


ciple” but application 
deferred’ to future 


Restriction favored 


only 


Democratic 


Exclade Asiatics 


and maintain a government of 
their own. 
Woman 
Suffrage 


We endorse the pro- 
posed Nineteenth 
Amendment of the 


against Germany, that “a gen- League of Covenant denounced;. The League of Na- Constitution : of the United 
eral association of nations Nations an “‘agreement” based tions with none but States, granting equal suffrage 
must be formed, under specific on —— —- reserva- to women. We congratulate 
covenants, for the purpose of Sopeey Swe — the Legislatures of thirty-five 
affording mutual guarantees Mexico “‘Firmness” urged Friendship with any States which have already 
of political independence and pe ay a = van ratified said amendment and 
territorial integrity to great 7 - — we urge the Democratic Gov- 
and small states alike.” .. . animes a qe awe > > ernors and Legislatures . 

_ We endorse the President's ment = go oe. eo Eo 
view of our international ob- phen ee —* plete the process serene 
ligations and his firm stand Question industrial disputes in Opposed birati P in and secure the thirty-sixth 
against reservations designed public utilities caieuns teleiay State in time for all the wo- 
to cut to pieces the vital pro- - men of the United States to 
visions of the _ Versailles See ee Se fa oo ned of participate in the fall election. 
Treaty and we commend the a, Welf eo i 
Dessenein in C f Finance Budget recommended; Budget favored; tax epare tion with the 
voti a - - ne re inflation denounced revision urg' Legislation states for the 

Se eee i i i ‘ ” protection of child life thru 
separat Railroads Private ownership ownershi J 2 

parate peace which would Private P f: d maternity care; 
disgrace the nation. We ad- ee “without Goverument | inthe prohibition of ehild 
: - : A Hera 
vocate the immediate ratifica- re 1 _ aay labor and by adequate appro- 
tion of the Treaty without Shipping P —_ ownership General _ encourage- riations for the Children’s 
yn a mae | Berean and Se Women's 

" ity, bu , , ; i epartment o 
do not oppose the acceptance Tariff Protection in “‘prin- ‘Tariff for Dares ip Se DD 


revenue Labor. Codperative Federal 


assistance to the States is im- 
mediately required for the re- 
moval of illiteracy, for the in- 


a Equal Favorable action Favorable action crease of teachers’ salaries and 

ciates. - Suffrage urged on state legis- urged on state legis- instruction in citizenship for 

We demand prompt latures ~ atures both native and foreign born; 

Finance action by the next Prohibition | Not considered Both wet and dry increased appropriation for 
ongress for a com- ; 


plete survey of existing taxes 
and their modifications and 


simplification with a view to cate 


secure greater equity and jus- 


tice in tax burden and im- — ' Lyesbiog to be re- Not considered 
: ~ee juestion press 
rovement in administra- 
oo egg Welfare Child Labor Law ap- Child Labor Law ap- 
In the interest of economy a a See peels Cae oe 


and good administration, we 
favor the creation of an 


planks rejected 


Soldiers’ Not considered, but Care for disabled 
care, for disabled ap- approved; no general 


prov bonus 


labor for women to en to be _ protected 


be restricted; equal and given 


pay to women in rights in 
effective budget system that federal employ employ 

will function in accord with Military Universal “physical” Not considered 
the prineiples of the Consti- Policy training recommended 


tution. The reform’ should 
reach both the executive and . 
legislative aspects of the ques- 





but not compulsory 
military service 


vocational training in home 
economics; reéstablishment of 
joint Federal and State em- 
ployment service with women’s 
departments under the direc- 
tion of technically qualified 
women. 

The Federal Board for Vo- 
eational Education should be 
equal made a part of the war risk 


federal insurance bureau in order that 


the task may be treated as a 
whole, and this machinery of 
protection and assistance must 
receive every aid of law and 
appropriation necessary to 








tion. The supervision and 
preparation of the budget should be 
vested in the Secretary of the Treas- 
ys Pie the representative of the Presi- 
dent. 
We reaffirm the traditional 
Tariff policy of the Democratic party 
in favor of a tariff for rev- 
enue only and to confirm the policy 
of basing tariff revisions upon the in- 
telligent research of a non-partisan 
commission, rather than upon the de- 
mands of selfish interests, temporarily 
held in abeyance. . . 
The We favor such legislation as 
F - will confirm to the primary 
armer producers of the nation the 
right of collective bargaining and the 
right of codperative handling and mar- 
keting of the products of the work- 


all ports of the world by vessels built 
in American yards, flying the Ameri- 
can Gag. .« « 
When the new Government 
Mexico of Mexico shall have given 
ample proof of its ability 
permanently to maintain law and 
order, signified its willingness to 
meet its international obligations, and 
written upon its statute books just 
laws under which foreign investors 
shall have rights as well as duties, 
that Government should receive our 
recognition and systematic assistance. 
The great principle of na- 
Ireland tional self-determination has 
received constant reiteration 
as one of the chief objectives for which 


full and_ effective opera- 
 —_—— 

We pledge our party to the enact- 
ment of soldier settlements and home 
aid legislation affording genuine Gov- 
ernment assistance unencumbered by 


red tape. 
There should be a fair 
Railroads and complete test of 
the law until careful 
and mature action by Congress may 
cure its defects and insure a thorough- 
ly effective transportation system un- 
der private ownership without Gov- 
ernment subsidy at the expense of 
the taxpayers of the country. 
The policy of the United 
Immigration States with reference 
to the non-admission of 
Asiatic immigrants is a true expres- 
sion of the judgment of our people. 
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Harris & Ewing 


President Woodrow Wilson 


Taken at the White House on Saturday, June 19, this is said to be the first photo- 
graph which the President has approved and authorized since he was stricken with 
illness on his League of Nations tour of the country in September, 1919. The photo- 
graph was made while the President was transacting his regular morning business 























July 10, 1920 


place. from which he rendered this service, Senator Hard- 
ing’s paper finds justification in the fact that Newberry 
“is 100 per cent. American” (which God forbid!), and that 
his use of money was to overcome the influence of the ad- 
ministration in the election, which influence was “unfair 
and un-American.” The intellect_of this is on a low enough 
level, but what is still more impressive is the moral 
degradation. 

_ And this brings me to the contemplated war against 
Mexico, for I believe the men who are planning that war— 
the group to which Fall and Lodge and Penrose and Hard- 
ing belong—are led to it not by the idiot expressions about 
hundred per cent. Americanism with which they decorate 
their Newberrys and their worship of wealth, their distrust 
of labor, their unwillingness to give Armenia anything but 
words, their unwillingness to help in the safeguarding of 
the world—no, not by these decorating phrases, but all 
simply because those interests which have obtained pos- 
session of some of Mexico’s resources desire to get the rest. 
The threat in the Republican platform is clear enough, and 
Senator Harding’s paper says: “The next Republican ad- 
ministration will find the Mexican problem on its door- 
step. It will be removed in short order.” 

I have not before me the speech in which Mr. Harding 
declared his “deference and devotion” to the man who was 
probably the lowest boss Ohio ever had, but no doubt some 
kind friend in Ohio will send me a copy for later use in 
the campaign. It is not necessary, but it is well to be com- 
plete. It is not necessary, because a progressive independ- 
ent cannot doubt that in the fight on which we are now 
entering one side represents the best that is practically 
possible in the present condition of American civilization, 
while the other represents a remorseless and dull defiance, 
a lapse toward the grossest materialism this country has 
ever known. Penrose is the master and Harding is the 
puppet. 

The situation calls for a positive, aggressive campaign. 
What the Republicans are relying on is no positive idea or 
belief but the inertia, fatigue, accumulated discontents that 
have accumulated in these seven strenuous years, and to 
win the Democrats must stir the people and make them 
think. But the principle almost always holds good. The side 
that can capture and hold the offensive usually wins. 
Bryan never could manage a sustained offensive because 
counter-attacks found such weak points as free silver. 
Roosevelt always sought the offensive but in 1912 he could 
not seize it because he had to defend his party’s position 
on tariff and trusts. Hughes might well have won in 1916 
if he had had any clear issue and had confidently pursued 
it. The business of the Democrats this summer is to drive 
the Republicans into the open until they have to say things 
that mean something on the League, on industrial justice, 
on Mexico, and on such lesser but still characteristic 
planks as Panama tolls. If the Republicans can campaign 
for three months without saying anything, however, they 
will win. 


Consolation 


ELL, after all, the United States is no worse off than 

Russia. Both countries are still in a state of war. 
The difference is this: the present Russian Government is 
such that other nations cannot recognize it, whereas the 
American Congress is such that it can’t recognize other 
nations. 


Queer Customs 


66 NE of. the strangest forms of government I encoun- 

tered on my trip to the earth,” said the Martian, 
“was that of the United States of America. That country 
was inhabited mainly by two hostile tribes, whose totems 
were the elephant and the donkey. The cause of their 
hostility I could not discern, since both tribes contained 
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all shades of opinion and representatives of every social 
class and group; no doubt it was some old hereditary feud. 
But instead of fighting with guns, like the neighboring 
Mexicans, the two tribes united into one Government, 
the Chief Donkey being President and a Herd of Elephants 
being a majority in Congress. Everything that the Presi- 
dent tried to do the Congress would prevent, and every- 
thing that the Congress tried to do the President would 
veto. Hence the nation lived virtually without a Govern- 
ment until a sacred, mystical period of years elapsed, 
when both tribes strove once more to obtain the Presi- 
dency and the Congress. They chose the candidates for 
these offices by a method of “counting out’ like that used 
in children’s games. Prominent men were induced to spend 
vast sums to capture local councils, called primaries or 
conventions, and then were rejected because they had 
been too successful or had spent too much. After the big- 
gest chiefs had thus been counted out the offices were 
distributed to lesser men and all was ready for the battle 
between the tribes in November. By a very chivalrous but 
rather perplexing custom the tribe which was victorious 
in November waited four months before taking the power 
which it had won and in the meantime the old President 
and Congress went on ruling (or keeping each other from 
ruling) just as if nothing had happened. Yet in spite of 
their absurd ways of conducting public business these 
same Americans were notably efficient and businesslike 
in all their private affairs.’ 


e 


The Republican Tide for Harding 


By Talcott Williams 


HE Republican vote will be cast solid for Harding, 

plus the vote dissatisfied with Wilson, but much 

may yet come to raise doubt as to the result before 
election. Harding’s “canned speech” with its narrow chau- 
vinism has already done that. 

Harding is a man of the McKinley stamp. Derisively, 
this is said. What is a “man of the McKinley stamp?” 
McKinley was the first candidate for President in either 
party, after twenty years of silver agitation, who dared 
to come out for the gold standard and carried his party 
with him. Cleveland came out for gold after election and 
the persuasion of devastating panic and he lost his party. 
McKinley freed Cuba. He urged the law which prohibited 
concessions to Americans until a native Legislature ex- 
isted. He did ‘not hesitate to plant the victorious feet of 
the Republic beyond the Pacific. He annexed the Philip- 
pines when all the idealists, without ideas, who now ob- 
ject to Harding, were shrieking against annexation and a 
majority of Democrats in the Senate voted against this 
step. McKinley did not hesitate to use the army to save 
the Philippines from the tyranny of Aguinaldo and the 
Tagals. He courageously settled in the archipelago the 
most difficult church question ever presented to an Ameri- 
can President. He defied the pressure of the German 
Kaiser at Manila. He set our currency in order. He an- 
nexed the Hawaiian Islands. He began the unhesitating 
enforcement of the Sherman Act. He was the first Presi- 
dent to enforce the Interstate Commerce Act. He stood for 
world wide arbitration, when Roosevelt opposed. In his 
last utterance, before Czolgosz’s bullet, he sounded the sum- 
mons to international trade, a trumpet call to worldwide 
responsibility for the world’s peace. 

When our citizens were in danger in Peking he sent an 
army to succor them, an unprecedented responsibility for 
a President to assume. His instructions to General Chaffee, 
in command, never fully published, brought it about that 
when the allied commanders, French, English and the rest, 
delayed days and then discussed in council for resultless 
hours, the American commander rose and said: “I am in- 
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Wide World 


This running broad jumf 
made by an automobile 
broke the world’s record 
—and nothing else. The 
car was off the ground for 
a distance of 58 feet, it 
landed safely and went on 
running, the motor undam- 
aged and the tires still 
whole. The jump _ was 
driven (if that is the cor- 
rect phrase) by Charles J. 
Wilson, of Chicago 


The “flying champion” is 
England’s unofficial title 
for Miss Elizabeth Colyer 
(right), the eighteen year 
old girl who won the Brit- 
ish women’s tennis cham- 
pionship this year. Miss 
Colyer’s game is in smash- 
ing, whirlwind style; she 
goes after her strokes with 
a leap that usually takes 
both feet off the ground 








Keystone View 

Some folks 
would rather be 
“Babe” Ruth 
than President. 
His sensational 
batting has run 
up a total of 
home runs un- 
equalled in 
baseball rec- 
ords; twenty- 
nine last year, 
twenty-four so 
far this season. 
Besides being 
able to furnish 
the thrill of a 
“homer” every 
game or 80 
“Babe” plays 
brilliantly in 
the outfield and 
can pitch well 


When your ther- 
mometer stands 
at 90° remem- 
ber that there 
are summer 
sports like this 
in Rainier Na- 
tional Park. The 
Pacific North- 
west Ski Club 
held its annual 
tournament 
there June 27 
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structed to start for Peking tomorrow. My troops march 
at daybreak.” . 

This is what a “man of the McKinley stamp” did and 
what Harding will do. A vigorous policy will be his; but it 
will not be guided in the international agreements he 
makes by French desires to collect the exorbitant profits 
of oppressive concessionaires or English appetite for ter- 
ritory. He will not gather troops on the Rio Grande and 
do nothing. He will not abuse powers given to gain ef- 
ficiency in war to infringe on the liberty of public opinion 
in peace. He will not incur debt after war is over, depre- 
ciating the market price of bonds purchased by patriotic 
self-sacrifice. 

The Democratic party, after eight years of control, 
leaves an inflated currency. For a generation the party 
had urged inflation. Business men, the small investor and 
capital engaged in developing natural resources want to 
be rid of this peril. They want to see the railroads paying 
dividends, as they once did. Prices are falling and as they 
fall, quiet will come. Unflinchingly, the Republican party 
has resolved that no organization, labor or other, shall be 
stronger than the law and public needs. Republican legis- 
lation thru the homestead law multiplied the small farm- 
ers. Its next task must be to increase the small home- 
owners in our cities. The South neglects negro educa- 
tion. The Republican party proposes to use federal rev- 
enue for education. Life insurance must be made cheap 
for the small policyholder, as already for the soldier. Our 
exports and imports must not be dependent on foreign 
steamers. The lack of labor on the farm must be made 
good by improving rural conditions, providing new meth- 
ods and relieving the farmer of taxation by national aid. 
The suppression of lynching is only part of the problem of 
bringing protection to all, where the local police is weak, 
as it is in all our farming districts. 

The Republican party has steadily extended the federal 
powers and its return to power will continue in this path 
to the end that a quiet, peaceful prosperity may increase 
happy families, better educated children, diffuse wealth, 
put the Government on a business basis and spread sanity. 


Washtub Rhythmics 


TEACHER of Greek rhythmics in London has given 

a public demonstration of how such movements may 
be used in washing clothes and dishes and transform this 
distasteful task into an easy and graceful exercize. If we 
could only get this fad started in America it would do 
much to settle the servant problem for our girls could then 
apply physical culture in the home instead of seeking it on 
the stage or the lawn. A phonograph playing “The Song 
of the Shirt,” “Rub-a-dub-dub,” or “Louisiana Blues” could 
serve to set the pace. 


A Footnote to a Platform 


HE recent lynching of three negroes in Duluth gives 

sad proof of the necessity for the anti-lynching plank 
in the Republican platform, and incidentally shows that 
the northern states require it as well as the southern. 


The Ohio Idea 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


E have come around again to the Ohio idea. We 

W always do come around to it when we are not 

at war nor doing a moral jazz. It is the normal 
political content of the American mind. 

It has never been defined. You could no more describe it 
than you could portray the face that somebody reminds 
you of; but, like the haunting face, it is known by the 
company it keeps. 

Ben Wade was the Paul that planted, and Mark Hanna 
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was the Apollos that watered the Ohio idea. Many Buck- 
eye statesmen have been inhabited by it; Rutherford B. 
Hayes was its incarnation. 

All of its embodiments have been born of poor but hon- 
est parents who have sent them to school and reared them 
decently in non-ritualistic communions. Arrived at compe- 
tence they have lived on reputable village streets in two 
storied houses of American architecture with verandas in 
front and kitchen “stoops” behind. Eminence has never torn 
them from plain thinking nor cut them off from simple in- 
tellectual interests, but they have not permitted theory to 
get away with common sense. Without denying that Adam 
Smith was a moral man they have been unable to forget 
that he invented free trade, and they have never conceded 
that Gresham’s law is of equal authority with an Act of 
Congress. Of culture they have partaken temperately. They 
have known that the Medici were Frenchmen or Italians 
and more than one of them could have told you whether 
Can Grande was a British stallion or a Spanish drink. 

Of course not every Ohio statesman has inherited, or 
embraced, or otherwise been or become identified with the 
Ohio idea. William Howard Taft, a Unitarian and other- 
wise differentiated, has never exemplified it. Wade’s po- 
litical antagonist, Joshua R. Giddings, a kinsman of mine, 
was its antithesis. 

Giddings believed that slavery was wrong and said so. 
He believed that the way to get rid of it was to get rid of 
it. Such simple and forthright politics make politicians 
tired, and they turn from Giddings to Wade. The Ohio 
idea tranquillizes them. It never meddles. Above all it never 
goes crusading. It never muck-rakes, nor upsets business, 
nor concerns itself with “abroad.” It never has enacted a 
“seven sisters law,’ nor drawn up a creed of fourteen 
points for the human race, nor invented a League of Na- 
tions. It never will. 

The world has been at attention for six strenuous years 
and it wants a rest. The simple life allures. Perhaps rest 
and mediocrity are necessary. The work that we set out to 
do has not been done, but possibly it can’t be done until we 
have relaxed awhile and collected our wits. Tremendous 
problems challenge us, but if we can’t react to them, we 
can’t. Under such circumstances presidential government 
of the positive sort (Rooseveltian or Wilsonian) wearies 
us, and we turn with relief to the Ohio idea, that has no 
power to make us think. 

Neurasthenia is expensive, but the rest cure is better 
than collapse. For the best results (as all doctors agree) 
cheerfulness is essential, and the great value of the Ohio 
idea is found, it would seem, in its optimistic quality. Once 
you surrender yourself to it you cease to worry. You know 
fur a truth that America is God’s country. Our govern- 
ment is the best that man has yet invented, and as for the 
constitution, not even the eighteenth amendment can queer 
it. Undoubtedly we shall have strikes, railroad deficits, and 
income taxes; but the Home Market is safe and Protection 
will be protected from profanation. ; 

Once, down in the Black Belt, I heard a young theo- 
logian preach his ordination sermon. With fervid eloquence 
he told his breathless hearers for what compelling reasons 
he had consecrated his life to the service of Jesus Christ. 
They were, he said, firstly “because he am de lily ob de 
valley”; secondly, “because he am de shadow ob a great 
rock in a thirsty lan’”; and thirdly, “because he am de 
horn ob Judah.” I doubt if that young man could have 
defined the Ohio idea, but he could have grasped it. 


Unskilled Labor 


$6 HE chief branches of unskilled labor in the United 

States about 1920,” said the “Martian,” “were teach- 
ing in its various branches, the ministry, the lower ranks of 
the Government civil service and of municipal employ- 
ment. scientific research and poetry. This is shown not 
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only by the fact that incomes were lower in these occupa- 
tions than in any of the organized trades, but also by the 
slight esteem in which politicians and publicists held the 
opinions and activities of those engaged in them. Great re- 
spect was paid to the mandates of a labor chief or a cap- 
tain of industry and even the farmers were regarded as 
men to be conciliated, but anything said by a college pro- 
fessor, clergyman, scientist or poet was without further 
consideration labeled ‘visionary,’ ‘impractical’ or ‘academic.’ 
Public servants were set down as ‘bureaucrats’ or ‘red- 
tapeworms’ and their advice was ignored by Congress and 
the Administration on all occasions. It is evident that these 
classes were the mudsills of society.” 


The Theater as a Place of Worship 


EVERAL years ago a small Protestant church in Chi- 
S cago hit upon the plan of holding its morning services 
in a moving picture theater. It did not use pictures, it 
did not attempt to disguise the religious character of 
its meeting, but it immediately found an audience. Men 
and women who would not go into a meeting-house would 
go to a religious meeting held in a movie theater. 

A second theater was then taken in another part of the 
city. It was again filled with those who were interested 
in the presentation of the simple Gospel message. 

The plan is worth extending. A church to be efficient 
must in some way represent a community feeling. If it can- 
not find that feeling in homes, it must find it in whatever 
the commmunity itself makes central. In many localities 
this is the movie theater. Theaters are not used Sunday 
mornings. Why should they not become places where re- 
ligion is brought to a community which has already come 
to make them its center of interest? 


Harding and the Hoodoo 


ENATOR Harding is not a superstitious man. He is 

not daunted by the fact that no man was ever elected 
President from the Senate, tho Senators have been nom- 
inated and defeated, as was Douglas. No Baptist has ever 
been elected, tho Baptists have been nominated and de- 
feated, as was Hughes. No journalist has ever been elect- 
ed, tho journalists have been nominated and defeated, as 
was Greeley. If Senator Harding is elected he will have 
broken a triple precedent. 


How to Be a Realist 


By Preston Slosson 


EALISTIC fiction, as preached to us by the critics, 
R is a different thing from the humdrum romanticism 

of everyday life and must not be confused with it. 
In life as we actually experience it there are such things 
as heroes, villains, romantic love, hairbreadth escapes, 
victory against odds and even happy endings. But when 
we step from life to the higher plane of realistic art we 
must reject all such commonplaces. One might as well 
be a mid-Victorian at once and have done with it! 

It is really not easy to be a realist unless you are a Rus- 
sian. The French are too romantic and rhetorical; even 
Zola sometimes gets himself mixed up with Dumas. The 
Scandinavian realists run into symbolism, as did Ibsen; 
the Germans into mysticism, as did Hauptmann; the Eng- 
lish into propaganda for social reform, as did Reade. But 
if you can begin in the true Slavic style— 

Babushka sat pensively on the up-turned washbasin, wondering 
if Petroff would be too drunk that night to cheat the English 
traveler over the ikon with the false jewelry which they had 


stolen from the illiterate priest, old Malinkoff with the three 
fingers and the cataract over his left eye— 


your task is well in hand. Truly indeed did Dreiser say 
that if he had been born a Dreisersheffsky the American 
public would have worshipped his books. (But that wor- 
ship wouldn’t have made them any better). 
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There are three reasons why Russia is the Happy Hunt- 


- ing Ground of the realist. In the first place, nobody knows 


anything about Russia. It is a land of mystery with very 
eccentric customs from the western point of view. This 
might be thought to stimulate the romanticist; but it 
offers greater opportunities for the realist, since it is es- 
sential for the realist not to be found out in the lies he 
tells whereas the romanticist doesn’t pretend to accuracy 
and can lie as easily about the mysteries of Paris as the 
mysteries of Petrograd. In the second place, it is currently 
believed that Russia is a very miserable country where no 
life story ends happily. Russian literature certainly en- 
courages that view, and so do the newspapers. In the third 
place, Russia is a rather dreary country, flat, cold and 
monotonous. And you can’t have realism against a pretty 
background. Realism is only possible in a sordid slum or 
a dismal countryside. We must either paint the background 
in the following fashion— 

As Mrs. Scruggs gulped her second bottle of gin and sent her 


eye wearily over the back yard where the grimy garments of 
her family were drooping from fhe washline. 


Or thuswise— 


The peevish wind was grumpily snoring over the bleak moors 
and grey steppes which stretched into the distance in all the 
drab unloveliness of late autumn. 

A good beginning is important to the realist, but a 
good ending is all important. It goes without saying that 
the end must be unhappy. It may not even be unhappy in 
the heroic vein, for then we step into traditional tragedy. 
Your hero must not die like Othello or Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. A better ending would be— 

Two fat tears oozed down his pasty cheeks as he remembered 


how youth had cheated him. With a final snort of maudlin self- 
pity the broken old man reached for the Prussic acid. 


Or the ironic vein— 

Count Grampski once dead the whole peasantry flocked in gala 
array to the wedding of the Countess with Ivan Feodorovitch. 
It is true that Grampski had emancipated all his serfs, but Ivan 
was now the big man of the village and to the peasant a live 
dog is more to be propitiated than a dead lion. Also it was amus- 
ing to see how pale the Countess looked and to hear the priest 
lisp his way thru the marriage service. 

If your beginnings and endings are effective, you will 
be a successful realist no matter what comes in between. A 
French realist will often leave out the plot and half of the 
characters and descriptions and then boast of the superb 
artistry of a short story “without one unnecessary word.” 
The British realist will take up two-thirds of the book 
with a description of the school days of the hero at the 
worst school in England. The Russian will fill in with a 
few dreary atrocities and some drearier conversations on 
metaphysics. Most of the Latins, and some of the Ger- 
mans, will simply run a series of love affairs until the 
reader ceases to care whether the plot is the eternal tri- 
angle or an everlasting polygon. The Scandinavian will 
drown somebody so that somebody else will be unhappy. 
All methods of filling in are good so long as you remem- 
ber to keep the hero and heroine from having a run of 
good luck for more than five chapters and do not fall 
into the error of supposing that there is a real distinction 
between a hero and a villain. 


Balancing the Constitution 


HERE is some plausibility in the view that the Presi- 

dency has become too strong an element in the Gov- 
ernment with reference to Congress. But the real remedy 
is not to select weaker Presidents but to choose stronger 
Representatives and Senators. If Congress were full of 
Websters, Clays, Calhouns, Blaines, Sumners, Shermans 
and Roots the legislative branch of the Government would 
not need to feel humiliated even by such vigorous execu- 
tives as Roosevelt or Wilson. Level Congress up, do not 
level the Presidency down! 
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The Democratic Keynote 


HE San Francisco Convention opened with President 

Wilson’s hands firm on the reins of power. He did not 
make any attempt to dictate from Washington, but his 
ablest lieutenants and warmest friends were in the con- 
vention as its directors. Senator Glass of Virginia was 
chosen as chairman of the Resolutions Committee entrust- 
ed with the preparation of the platform, the important 
parts of which we print elsewhere in this number of The 
Independent. Chairman Homer Cummings of the National 
Committee was temporary chairman of the convention 
and was succeeded as permanent chairman ly Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas. Both men are strong Administra- 
tion supporters. The Palmer delegation from Georgia was 
seated in opposition to the Hoke Smith-Tom Watson fac- 
tion, and Senator Reed was denied a seat as delegate from 
Missouri. A majority of the cabinet were on the spot to 
see that the Administration point of view received due 
recognition. 

On June 28, the first day of the session, there was an 
outburst of enthusiasm for President Wilson and the con- 
vention voted unanimously to send him a message of greet- 
ing. In this message the President was congratulated on 
the recovery of his health and strength and resentment 
was exprest at “the malignant onset which you have most 
undeservedly been called upon to sustain from partizan 
foes.” 

Chairman Cummings delivered the keynote address. In 
its idealistic tone and sweep of enthusiasm it formed the 
strongest possible contrast to the purely negative and 
critical keynote speech of Senator Lodge at Chicago. It 
began with a summary of the progressive legislation en- 


acted during Wilson’s first term and the war record of. 


the Administration, but the greater part of it was de- 
voted to an uncompromizing defense of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. He said in part: 

The Republican platform, reactionary and provincial, is the 
very apotheosis of political expediency. Filled with premeditated 
slanders and vague promises, it will be searched in vain for one 
constructive suggestion for the reformation of the conditions 
which it criticizes and deplores. The oppressed peoples of the 

















Underwood @ Underwood 

The largest concrete ship yet launched is the “Cuyamaca,” which 

went into the water broadside without strain recently at Del 
Monte, California 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS SPECIAL 


earth will look to it in vain. It contains no message of hope for 
Ireland; no word of mercy for Armenia, and it conceals a sword 
for Mexico. we 

The opponents of the treaty cry out, “Shall we send our boys 
abroad to settle a political quarrel in the Balkans?’ Immediately 
the unthinking applaud and the orator records a momentary 
triumph. Have we forgotten that that is precisely what America 
has already done? Have we forgotten that we sent more than 
2,000,000 men to France, spent more than $20,000,000,000 and 
sacrificed nearly 100,000 lives to settle a Balkan question? . . 

What plausible reason can be suggested for wasting the one 
great asset which has come out of the war? How else shall we 
provide for international arbitration? How else shall we provide 
for a permanent court of international justice? How else shall 
we provide for open diplomacy? How else shall we provide safety 
from external aggression? How else shall we provide for pro- 
gressive disarmament? Until the critics of the League 
offer a better method of preserving the peace of the world, they 
are not entitled to one moment’s consideration in the forum of 
the conscience of mankind. 


Boss Murphy Indicted 


E prestige of Tammany Hall at the San Francisco 

Convention was somewhat blighted by the indictment 
of its leader, Charles Francis Murphy, on the charge of 
conspiracy to defraud the Government of taxes. Included 
in the indictment are John A. McCarthy, a building con- 
tractor and a political associate of Murphy; Arthur J. 
Baldwin, Murphy’s lawyer; James E. Smith, Assistant 
District Attorney, and Ernest B. Walden, Vice-President 
of the Corn Products Refining Company. The indictment 
sets forth that Baldwin, acting for Murphy, secured an 
agreement in 1918 by which the Corn Products Refining 
Company ivered glucose to the North Kensington Re- 
finery, owned by Louis N. Hartog. The refinery was great- 
ly expanded and Murphy invested heavily in it. Under this 
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arrangement enormous profits were made, as Hartog had 
a contract for corn syrup with the British Government 
amounting to $7,000,000. These profits were concealed on 
account of the high excess profits tax. Eventua!ly Murphy 
wished to withdraw from the business and demanded that 
Hartog return the money which he had invested, together 
with one-quarter of the profits with no deduction for taxes, 
15 per cent of future profits and other payments in con- 
sideration of continued deliveries of glucose by the Corn 
Products Refining Company. To compel Hartog to agree 
to these extortionate demands Murphy and his associates 
threatened to cut off his glucose supply ‘and to prosecute 
him for hoarding and profiteering, as well as to blackmail 
him in other ways. Pleas of not guilty have been entered on 
behalf of all the accused persons. 


The Democratic Ticket 
OVERNOR Cox of Ohio was nominated for President 


after one of the longest convention deadlocks on 


record. In the cool air of San Francisco the Democratic 
delegates were less in a hurry to complete their work than 
were the Republicans in stifling Chicago. The platform was 
not finally adopted until Friday, after many hours of de- 
bate on the prohibition question had ended in the decision 
to accept neither the Bryan “bone dry” plank nor the 
Cockran proposal for admitting light wines and beer un- 
der Congressional legislation, but to ignore the issue as 
the Republicans had done. Only two ballots were held on 
Friday evening. 

Twenty-three candidates received votes on the first bal- 
lot. McAdoo stood out from the rest with 266 ballots to 
his credit, but Palmer pressed him closely with 256. Gov- 
ernor Cox, with only 134, did not greatly overpass Gov- 
ernor Smith, who held the solid ninety votes of New York 
and enough outside support to bring his total up to 109. 
On the seventh ballot, the fifth vote held on Saturday, Cox 
outstripped Palmer and became a good second in the race. 
He was the beneficiary of most of the support which had 
been previously given to Governor Smith of New York and 
.Governor Edwards of New Jersey, who practically dropt 
out of the race after the sixth ballot. On the twelfth ballot 
Cox became the leader. McAdoo had made important gains, 
tho not so rapidly as Cox, but Palmer was already losing 
his strength and most of the favorite sons had fallen by 
the wayside. 

After the twenty-second ballot the convention adjourned 
till Monday. No one had the necessary two-thirds vote or 
even a bare majority. Governor Cox now led with 430 votes; 
followed by Mr. McAdoo with 372%. Attorney General Pal- 
mer had only 166% votes. Ambassador Davis, much talked 
of as a “dark horse,” came fourth with 52. Senator Glass 
of Virginia and Senator Owen of Oklahoma were the only 
other candidates able to hold even their own state delega- 
tions. The situation had simplified, but it had hardly 
cleared. The twenty ballots of Saturday had but empha- 
sized the deadlock between the leaders, McAdoo and Cox; 
the former supported mainly by “Administration” men; 
the latter, tho not personally antagonistic to the President, 
having become a rallying point for the “wets” and the 
anti-Administration forces generally. Mr. Bryan, how- 
ever, remained uncompromizingly hostile to both. It was 
necessary to ignore Bryan to reach a nomination. 

All day on Monday and far into the night the fortunes 
of war shifted from one side to the other. On the thirtieth 
ballot McAdoo once more took the lead, only to fall behind 
Cox again on the thirty-ninth in consequence of the with- 
drawal of Attorney General Palmer from the contest. On 
the forty-fourth ballot Governor Cox stood triumphant. 
The convention adjourned; postponing any consideration 
of the Vice-Presidency until the following session on 
Tuesday. 

Governor James Middleton Cox, thrice Democratic Gov- 
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ernor of a Republican state, owes his nomination in Jarge 
part to the accident of geography and the nomination of 
Senator Harding of the same state at Chicago. He is popu- 
lar with labor, irtclined to progressive policies, and is be- 
lieved to support the Administration on the League of 
Nations. 


The Republican Campaign 


ENATOR Harding will not go out on the stump (or 

rather on the porch!) until he delivers his speech of 
acceptance, at the formal notification of his nomination. 
But he has made a speech already to an audience of one— 
phonograph. The subject was Americanism and the theme 
the danger of loss of nationality thru foreign entangle- 
ments. Governor Coolidge also made an address by way of 
the phonograph on the duties of citizenship. Apparently 














Paul Thompson 


Jonathan Stone Raymond, Jr., Yale class baby for 1917, threw 
the ball that opened the Yale commencement game against Har- 
vard which was played in the great stadium at New Haven 


canned speeches will play a considerable part in the com- 
ing campaign. 

In order to remove the reproach that the party is 
financed -by rich corporations Chairman Thompson of the 
Ways and Means Committee has stated that “there has 
been no contribution to the Republican national organiza- 
tion in excess of $1,000 and we mean to go on with that 
limitation.” Numerous contributions under the thousand 
dollar maximum are solicited for the expenses of the cam- 
paign. Missouri Republicans have demanded the resigna- 
tion or removal from office of the state chairman and the 
national committeeman from that state, accused of accept- 
ing money from managers of the Lowden campaign for 
the Presidential nomination. Ex-Governor Hadley declared 
that Missouri politicians had received money from man- 
agers of Presidential aspirants in the Republican con- 
ventions of 1908, 1912 and 1916, as well as in 1920. 

Mr. Hoover seems to have made up his mind to support 
the Republican ticket unconditionally. But he urges the 
party to adopt & more definite and constructive policy with 
reference to international affairs. In a recent statement he 
said that the party should declare for ratification of the 
Treaty of Versailles subject to the condition that the 
United States accept no obligation to use military force 
under Article X of the Covenant. An economic boycott of 
an offending nation would, in most cases, prove as effective 
as military coercion: 

The League is in being today with twenty-eight nation mem- 
bers, and if we frankly examine its effectiveness in Europe at 


this moment it will become apparent that the Council is hesi- 
tating in attempts to restrain aggression because of the knowledge 
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Paul Thompson 


Former President William Howard Taft and Mrs. Taft at the 
Yale-Harvard baseball game which was a feature of the Yale 
commencement exercises 


that in the present temper of the world no nation, except those 
which have immediate and material interests at stake, will furnish 
a single soldier for its assistance. Yet I do not hesitate to say 
that a firm moral and economic boycott would stop every war 
now in progress in Europe. 

He scouted the idea that a “new Treaty” or a “new 
League” could be established by the Republican party if it 
should assume power next year: 

The thing that the public—and even those who have been 
debating the Treaty—apparently fail to realize is that the Treaty 
is now in effect and cannot be scrapped, as so many have urged. 
Europe has regretted, but it has not been waiting upon, the 
divided mind of the United States. The Treaty, as distinguished 
from the League, is in large part already executed; the new 
states have already been set up and their boundaries settled and 
accepted, except on the Russian front and two or three isolated 
points. . . . The League of Nations now embraces the mem- 
bership of many neutral nations, and it is today governing several 
neutralized areas. Under it commissions are at work on plans 
of disarmament of the world, international courts, and many 
other items. Those American statesmen who conceive that Europe 
will meet our dissensions by abandoning the Treaty and summon- 
ing a new world peace conference are entirely ignorant of the 
European situation. 


Suffrage Prospects Brighten 


HE defeat of equal suffrage by the legislature of 

Louisiana on June 15, coming after the defeat in 
Delaware and the refusal of the Governors of Connecticut 
and Vermont to call special sessions of the legislature in 
their respective states, made the prospects of a nineteenth 
amendment before November seem very dark. The first ray 
of sunshine came in the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Ohio case that ratification by state legislatures was 
sufficient to meet the conditions of the federal constitution, 
irrespective of any provision of state law concerning rati- 
fication of constitutional amendments. This removed Ohio 
from the list of doubtful states since the legislature had 
already acted and confirmation by a popular referendum 
was now no longer necessary. 

But soon it became evident that the decision in the Ohio 
case could be used as a precedent in other states. Tennessee 
had a provision in the state constitution forbidding ratifi- 
cation of a federal amendment by the legislature unless 
that legislature had been elected after Congress had ap- 
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proved the proposed amendment and submitted it to the 
states. The purpose of this law, like the Ohio referendum, 
was that public sentiment on a federal amendment should 
be directly tested at the polls. In theory there is much to 
be said for this point of view, but the practical question 
was not what is the best method of ratifying amendments 
to the federal constitution but whether the Tennessee law 
was consistent with the method of ratification laid down 
in the constitution as it now is. According to the Supreme 
Court, Ohio had no right to alter the method of ratification 
prescribed by the constitution; had Tennessee that right? 
Assistant Attorney General Frierson considered that 
the decision in the Ohio case made it possible for Tennes- 
see to ratify this year and so reported. Governor Roberts 
has summoned the Tennessee legislature into special ses- 
sion on August 9. If Tennessee fails to act favorably there 
is still hope that North Carolina may save the situation 
for equal suffrage and for the Democratic party. President 
Wilson, with some suffrage sentiment to build on, is urging 
action on both Tennessee and North Carolina. 


The Minnesota Primaries 


OCAL elections are seldom of interest to the nation at 
large, but an exception must be made of the recent 
primaries in Minnesota. There was, first of all, a. test of 
the strength of the Nonpartizan League, which has for 

















© Kadel & Herbert 
A GREAT MAN KNEELS TO A MEDIOCRE MAN 
It is a curious and to American eyes an unpleasing spectacle to 
see the famous Oxford scholar, Charles William Chadwick Oman, 
the historian of the Byzantine Empire and of the Peninsular 
War, on his knees before a man who owes his position as the 
ruler of one quarter of the world purely to the accident of 
birth. Formerly the accolade was delivered in the form of a 
box on the ear from the hand of the royal master, but King 
George V, in-making a knight of Professor Oman, simply pats 
his shoulder with the sword of state 
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many months been firmly entrenched in office in North 
Dakota and has regarded Minnesota as a destined con- 
quest. The tactics pursued by the League involved an at- 
tempt to carry the Republican primaries and thus turn 
over the Republican organization bodily to the purposes 
of the League, in the same manner in which Hiram John- 
son seized the Republican organization in California in 1912 
on behalf of the Progressive Party. But the complete state 
ticket of the “regular” Republicans was successful. Mr. 
J. A. O. Preus was nominated for Governor with about 
140,000 votes to 120,000 for Dr. Henrik Shipstead, the 


candidate of the Nonpartizan League. It is very possible” 


that the League will refuse to support the regular Repub- 
lican ticket in November and will interest itself in the or- 
ganization of a third party in Minnesota. The Democratic 
vote at the primaries was small and Mayor Hodgson of 
St. Paul was nominated for Governor with little opposi- 
tion. 

Another feature of interest in the Minnesota primary 
election was the defeat of Representative Volstead, the 
author of the famous Volstead Act for the enforcement 
of prohibition. The issue was not a clear one, however, as 
his victorious opponent, the Rev. O. J. Kvale, is also a 
“dry.” No doubt many foes of prohibition voted against 
Mr. Volstead as a personal rebuke, but Mr. Kvale was also 
helped by the support of the Nonpartizan League, Repre- 
sentative Volstead having displeased the League by vot- 
ing for the Esch-Cummins Transportation Act, returning 
the railroads to private ownership. 

Senator Cummins himself, however, emerged triumph- 
antly from the Iowa primaries with about 21,000 plurality 
over his opponent, Mr. Brookhard. Organized labor op- 
posed the Iowa Senator on the ground that he had advo- 
cated the insertion of a compulsory arbitration clause in 
the railroad bill. In spite of this handicap, however, he 
won the Republican nomination. 


Villa on the Warpath 


NSTEAD of accepting a pardon from the present Mexi- 
can Government on condition of retiring to private life 
the indefatigable bandit, Francisco Villa, has declared open 
war on the followers of Obregon and de la Huerta. Ten 
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Cambridge University in England recently awarded honorary 
degrees of Doctor of Laws to three distinguished statesmen, the 
Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour, Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law 
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“generals” and some fifty other officers of the Villista fac- 
tion have issued a manifesto to the Mexican people pro- 
claiming their intention of remaining in rebellion. This 
“platform” declares for the restoration of the old consti- 
tution of 1857, describes Villa as “the only leader who dis- 
interestedly and patriotically combats and will continue 
to combat for the welfare of the people and for the reés- 
tablishment of constitutional order,” and denounces the 
“treason, intrigue, disloyalty, cowardice and crime” of the 
party in power. General Sanchez has ordered the military 
forces in Vera Cruz to be moved to the northern part of 
Mexico to crush Villa’s new movement. A wild story comes 
from Chihuahua that Villa executed three hundred women 
recently captured ‘after a skirmish with Government. 
forces. 

The Mexican Government announces Congressional elec- 
tions for the first of August and Presidential elections on 
September 5. General Obregon, the “boss” of the ruling 
party in Mexico, and de la Huerta, the nominal President, 
continue to profess the friendliest feelings for the United 
States. The new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Miguel Covar- 
rubias, former Mexican Ambassador to London, is report- 
ed to be strongly pro-American in his sentiments. The 
feeling in Mexico appears to be general that in basing their 
foreign policy on an expected German victory the Mexi- 
cans “put their money on the wrong horse.” 

The mystery of the death of the late President Carranza 
has not yet been fully cleared up. The official theory now 
is that he committed suicide with his own revolver, but 
some of Carranza’s partizans refuse to credit this version 
of the story. 

The existing Mexican Government finds encouragement 
in the fact that the United States has recognized another 
revolutionary government which seized power at about the 
same time. The new Guatemalan Government has been 
formally recognized “as the constitutional successor of the 
Government of Estrada Cabrera,” the dictator deposed in 
April by a popular uprising. Ex-President Cabrera is now 
a prisoner and several of his military chiefs have been 
condemned to death on the charge of having ordered a 
bombardment of the capital city during the recent revo- 
lution. 


Sinn Feiners Kidnap British 
General 


HE most audacious exploit of the Sinn Feiners is the 

capture and imprisonment of Brigadier General Lucas 
in County Cork. The General was returning from a fishing 
trip with Colonel Danford and Colonel Tyrell when his 
automobile was ambushed by masked men near Rathcor- 
mack, five miles from Fermoy. The three officers, talking in 
Arabic, agreed to make a dash for freedom, but in mak- 
ing the attempt Colonel Danford was shot in the arm. 
Colonel Tyrell was left with him and General Lucas was 
carried away to parts unknown. A letter from his captors 
informed the authorities-that he was being held a prisoner 
of war with all the respect due to his rank. A letter from 
Lucas followed, mailed at Fermoy, in which he said that 
he was being well looked after and giving instructions for 
sending him clothing and letters. But the military have 
scoured the surrounding country and the aviators have 
scanned it from the sky without discovering where the 
general has been hid. His soldiers smashed up the shops of 
Fermoy and scattered their contents in the streets out of 
retaliation for the disrespectful treatment of their com- 
mander. 

The disorders at Londonderry have been brought to an 
end after a week of street fighting, in which seventeen 
persons were killed and twenty-nine persons wounded. 
Several women and children were among the victims. 
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Keystone View. 

Locomotive engineers 
and trainmen generally 
refuse to run trains 
when soldiers or police 
get on board. The re- 
sult is that the tracks 
are frequently blocked 
by abandoned cars. 
The British Govern- 
ment, however, is reso- 
lute not to surrender to 
strikes or terrorism. 
Lloyd George says: 

Lincoln faced a million 
casualties and four years 











The report of a few 
weeks ago that D’An- 
nunzio had captured 
the Albanian port of 
Durazzo seems to have 
been a canard. 

Essad Pasha was the 
most renowned of the 
Albanian leaders. He 
was the richest man in 
Albania and command- 
ed a large following 
tho accused by his ene- 
mies of all forms of 








of war rather than ac- Underwood & Underwood. 


knowledge the independ- 
ence of the Southern 
States and the Govern- 
ment will do the same 
thing, if necessity arises. : 
Sir Edward Carson has warned the Government that 
unless the people of Ulster receive adequate protection 
from Sinn Fein depredations he will call out the Ulster 
Volunteers. These are supposed to number a hundred thou- 
sand men, most of whom have seen service and are well 
armed. Since the Sinn Fein forces are equally numerous and 
determined this would mean civil war in its worst form. 


The Albanian Rising 


HE occupation of Avlona and cther Albanian towns 

by the Italian troops and the prospect that the major 
part of the country was likely to become an Italian pro- 
tectorate aroused the patriotic fury of the Albanians and 
incited them to a desperate effort to maintain their inde- 
pendence against invasion from all quarters. A large force 
gathered around Avlona and on June 11 delivered an ul- 
timatum on the garrison demanding evacuation of the 
place by the Italians within twenty-four hours. At the end 
of that time the Albanians attacked from the land side 
and the Mohammedan part of the population rose inside 
the town so the Italians caught between two fires were 
obliged to give way and more than two thousand of them, 
including a general, were captured. The Albanians persist- 
ed in their efforts for several days and at one time came 
within 300 yards of the shore, but under the shelter of 
the fire of the Italian warships in the harbor the Italians 
held their own until reinforcements were brought in. At 
Alessio, a post farther up the coast, a battalion of Italian 
troops was annihilated. At Tirana 330 Italians are said 
to have been taken prisoners and killed out of revenge for 
the assassination of Essad Pasha. The Italians have been 
forced to withdraw from all points in the interior and all 
ports except Avlona. The Italian warships have bombard- 
ed Alessio and other places along the coast and demolished 
several villages. 


CIVIL WAR IN IRELAND 
A city of the dead is Londonderry, Ireland, the scene of civil war, with no 
mail deliveries or no vehicles on the streets. In the outskirts of the city 
British guards search all civilian passers-by 


corruption and crime. 
In the Balkan war of 
1912 he defended Scu- 
tari, the capital of Al- 
bania, for months 
against the combined siege of the Montenegrins and Serbs, 
yet he is accused of selling out and surrendering the city 
to them in the end. When the European powers set the 
Prussian prince, William of Wied, on the throne of Al- 
bania, he intrigued against him till he fell and Essad be- 
came the real ruler of Albania. He espoused the cause of 
the Allies in the Great War and saved the Serbian soldiers 
from destruction by giving them safe passage thru Al- 
bania when they were driven out of Serbia by the Austrians. 
For his gallant service with the Allies at Salonica he was 
decorated with the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor 
by the French General Serrail. The Italians, however, re- 
garded him as an enemy because he opposed their plans 
in Albania. The young Albanian who shot him at the Hotel 
Continental in Paris on June 15 had just come from Rome 
and the Albanians suspect the Italians of instigating the 
removal of Essad. The new Italian premier, Signor Giolitti, 
has declared in favor of ultimate Albanian independence. 


Albania and America 


HE Albanians like the Armenians appealed to America 

to save them from national annihilation. In the cable 
sent to President Wilson and Senators Lodge and Hitch- 
cock the Albanian delegation to Paris said: 


Albania, after struggles to recover its liberty and after being 
deprived of half of its territory in favor of its neighbors, in 
1913 established an independent state. Just as Belgium’s neu- 
trality guaranteed by the great powers was violated, so was 
Albgnia’s from the beginning of the war, first by Allied troops, 
then by enemy armies. 

Albania was transformed into a battlefield and knew the hor- 
rors of war. It saw itself covered with ruins, and thousands of 
its children perishing with hunger. At the proclamation of the 
principle ‘of the rights of peoples, issuing from America, the 
Albanians took up arms to fight alongside of the Allies in an 
effort to save their country. 

After the Entente victory, which signified the triumph of 
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THE WAR IN TURKEY 
The Greeks, with the codperation of the British and French, 
have undertaken to subdue the Turkish Nationalists who refuse 
to submit to the peace terms and have set up a Government at 
Angora, independent of the Sultan at Constantinople. Three 
Greek expeditions have set out from Smyrna to get control of 
the railroads radiating from that center. They have taken Aidin 
and Philadelphia and if they can reach the junctions of Afion- 
Karahissar and Eskisher they have Angora isolated. Panderma, 
the northern terminus of the road running from Smyrna to the 
Sea of Marmora, has been in the hands of the Nationalists but 
they have been ousted by the landing of a Greek force under 
the protection of the guns of the British warships. The British 
have held on to Ismid in spite of persistent attacks by the Turks. 
In the south the French have been driven from Marash to the 
coast with heavy losses and have consented to a temporary armis- 

tice with the Turks 


right and justice, the Albanians had the certainty of 
seeing the restoration to their country of the Albanian territories 
incorporated into the neighboring states as a result of the Balkan 
war. But, instead, they see their country today menaced 
with dismemberment. 


In the application of the secret treaty of London of 1915, Italy 
insists, with force, upon annexing Valona, with the large hinter- 
land; Greece claims northern Epirus, and Serbia claims the 
northern part of Albania. 

The cry of distress of the Albanian people is smothered by the 
powerful imperialism of their neighbors. The hope which the 
Albanians have fixed their eyes upon is America, and from her 
again they expect salvation. All Albanians prefer American 
assistance to guide them in their political life. 


In January, 1920, the British, French and Italian 
premiers proceeded to divide up Albania according to the 
secret treaty of London, but President Wilson interposed 
in behalf of the Albanians by reminding the premiers that 
this was a violation of their pledge to make peace in ac- 
cordance with the fourteen points, the eleventh of which 
says “the relations of the several Balkan states to one 
another should be determined by friendly counsel along 
historically established lines of allegiance, and nationality 
and international guarantees of the political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity of the several 
Balkan states should be entered into.” 

The protest of President Wilson roused some resentment 
among the Allies, but was effective in securing an ameliora- 
tion of the original plans for the partition of Albania. 
The Yugoslavs set a good example by voluntarily renounc- 
ing their share in the spoils, the city of Scutari. The repre- 
sentative of the Provisional Government at Washington, 
C. A. Chekrezi, expressed the gratitude of the Albanians 
when he said: “The salvation of my country is due, I do 
not hesitate to say, wholly to the action of the United 
States Government.” 

But the United States Senate, in spite of its professed 
intention to abstain from interference in European af- 
fairs, took action in one of the most delicate questions of 
the Balkan settlement by passing a resolution prepared by 
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Mr. Lodge favoring the annexation of Koritza, a district 
of southeastern Albania, to Greece. According to Albanian 
estimates nine-tenths of the population of Koritza are Al- 
banian and opposed to entering Greece. 

Under the present arrangement more than a million Al- 
banians have been placed under the rule of the Greeks, 
Serbs and Italians, and in these alienated districts the Al- 
banian schools have been suppressed. 


Greeks Take Philadelphia 


HE Greek campaign in Asia Minor starts off with en- 

couraging successes. The first blow was struck on 
June 25 when the Greek expedition sent eastward from 
Smyrna took Ala-Shehr, a walled town eighty-three 
miles from Smyrna and better known to our read- 
ers by its ancient name of Philadelphia, the seat of one of 
the seven churches of Revelations. The loss of the Turks 
in killed, wounded and prisoners is put at 8000. More than 
2000 dead were counted. 

From Smyrna as a center the Greeks have also de- 
spatched expeditions to the northeast and southeast along 
the railroads for more than a hundred miles. If the Greeks 
can secure control of the railroad system of western Asia 
Minor they can cut off Angora, the headquarters of the 
Turkish Nationalists, from connection with both the Aegean 
and the Mediterranean. 

The British are coédperating with the Greeks by the use 
of the fleet in the Sea of Marmora to protect the north- 
ern terminals of the railroads. The Turkish ‘trenches en- 
circling Ismid on the landward side have been shelled by 
the British naval guns and a thousand Turks killed. The 
British Mediterranean fleet has been brought up the Dar- 
danelles for the defense of Constantinople and the British 
troops from Malta have landed at Ismid. 

The army of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the leader of the 
Turkish Nationalists, is said to be largely composed of 
Anatolian peasants who have been forced to leave their 
farming and are more anxious to get back home than to 
fight. Besides the Turks are not so well provided with 
munitions and other military necessities and being iso- 
lated from the outside world they will be at an increasing 
disadvantage compared with the Greek, British and French 
forces attacking them from all sides. It is true that the 
Nationalists have the recognition and favor of the Bolshe- 
viki, who, by their capture of the Caucasus, have completed 
connections with the Turks, but since the Bolsheviki are 
themselves short of such material and crippled for lack of 
locomotives they will not be of much material assistance. 
Premier Venizelos speaks optimistically of the prospects: 

We hope to take all the objectives planned by our general 
headquarters staff inside of two or three weeks, but if necessary 


we are ready to increase our army to a half million if the Turks 
cannot be beaten by less. 


It is the greatest pity that we were not allowed to put our 
troops into action when it was first suggested ten months ago. 
The situation would have been easier to face, and opposition im 
certain allied political circles to the present operation against 
the Turks would not have had a chance to develop. We asked 
then merely for permission to go ahead, not for troops or money- 

But altho the final success of the Allied invasion of 
Asiatic Turkey may be assured if it is persisted in, the 
immediate effect is unfortunate, for it affords opportunity 
and pretext for a general massacre of the Greeks and Ar- 
menians who are scattered thru the interior. The Turkish 
Government at Constantinople, while itself nominally en- 
gaged in making war upon the Nationalists who have de- 
fied its authority, has protested to the Allies against the 
occupation of Asia Minor while the treaty is pending. 

The Italians who are inclined to be jealous of the ex- 
tensive territorial acquisitions of the Greeks and British 
have declined to take part in the military movement- 
Many of the French take the same view, among them ex- 
Premier Briand. 
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Here Are Books—and Books 


Stories for Summer Time 


This summer seems, fictionally, to be 
one of rest and calm. The war novels 
have been written; the after-the-war 
transition novels have been written, 
and now there is a let down, the at- 
mosphere has grown less tense and ear- 
nest. Consequently the vacationist may 
look forward to a summer of novels 
which will try neither to stir him un- 
duly nor to move him to accomplish 
something he does not want to do. 

An excellent example of the type is 
Horace Annesley Vachell’s Whitewash. 
The war has dwindled to a convenient 
device for getting the hero on and off 
the stage at appropriate moments. The 
problem of the book is how to convince 
a charming landed lady that it is bet- 
ter to repair the leaking roofs of her 
tenants’ cottages than to present the 
tenants with flannel petticoats, and the 
really vital issue is a love affair. It is 
pleasant, leisurely writing with some 
excellent character drawing, particu- 
larly in the case of the charming lady, 
her daughter and her daughter’s friend, 
who are the most important people in 
the story. 

On this side of the Atlantic we have 
Sophie Kerr’s Painted Meadows, whose 
scene is laid in a little southern town 
in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. It is a story of matrimony 
and it deals with age-old problems, two 
men and one girl, should the wife or 
the husband be the weaker vessel, 
should a widow marry again. It is sim- 
ply told, effectively, poignantly. The 
three chief characters are very real. 
There are several secondary characters 
with possibilities only half developed, 
for the author is intent on her main 
theme, and her details of which there 
are many, gather round that. 

The highest praise you can give an 
author in these days is to say that his 
or her book is “thoroly American,” 
from which, alas, it does not necessarily 
follow that it is an excellent piece of 
workmanship. Edna Ferber’s Half Por- 
tions, however, wins on both counts. 
They are stories about people who 
couldn’t possibly live anywhere except 
in. Chippewa, Wisconsin, and the thou- 
sand and one towns of which it is a 
prototype, and who, at the same time, 
have international human emotions. 
They are stories with perfectly good 
plots, but both the plots and the back- 
grounds exist for the sake of the char- 
acters. You become genuinely interest- 
ed in Aunt Sophy and her millinery 
business; in Chug Scaritt, the youthful 
proprietor of the Elite Garage; in Tes- 
sie, whose fella went to France; in Old 
Lady Mandle and her son Hugo; you 
really care what happens to them, and 
you are proud of the fact that they are 
typical citizens of the United States. 

Less typical are the citizens and 
citizenesses in Affinities, by Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, a book of short stories 
about the smart set and their matri- 
monial escapades. Mrs. Rinehart al- 
ways writes entertainingly and she 


tempers humor with rare human sym- 
pathy and common sense. These stories 
are just the thing for hammock read- 
ing on a lazy afternoon. And in spite 
of herself Mrs. Rinehart couldn’t help 
leaving one or two thought-provoking 
sentences about in them. 

Ben Ames Williams’s The Great Ac- 
cident is a story of middle western 
small-town politics which somehow 
just misses being good. By a political 
joke a young and rather wild lad is 
made mayor of his home town. He 
makes a plucky fight to fill the job, and 
tho he himself is rather too fond of 
a drink, to make the town dry in 
fact as well as in name. It is a perfect- 
ly good idea and the characters are in- 
teresting enough, but the author seems 
to be a little bit tired; it all needs to be 
keyed up to a higher pitch. 

Speaking of authors being tired, you 
seldom meet one who is less so than 
Virginia Woolf. She seems to write for 
the pure joy of it; she is so interested 
in some people she knows that she 
wants you to know them too, she 
is so fascinated by a particular 
atmosphere that she wants you to 
share its charm. The only modern 
who enjoys the technic of his work 
in a similar degree is Joseph Her- 
gesheimer; but the results of their en- 
joyments are different as the poles. The 
Voyage Out is about some English peo- 
ple on their way from London to the 
little island of Santa Marina off the 
coast of South America, and then of 
their life on the island, in a villa and 
the hotel. There is an almost perfect 
description of being at sea, a vivid pic- 
ture of the tropical island, an extreme- 
ly clever one of the hotel. It is delight- 
ful writing; you don’t want to skip a 


single word until the last quarter of 
the story, when one character after an- 
other begins to have unreasoning im- 
pulses and to minutely analyze his or 
her emotions after the manner of a 
Dorothy Richardson or a May Sinclair 
heroine. The story is strangely lacking 
in construction: It has neither begin- 
ning nor end nor single point of view, 
but it is thoroly interesting, a distinctly 
unusual book. 


Whitewash, by Horace Annesley Vachell. 
George H. Doran Co. Painted Meadows, by 
Sophie Kerr. George H. Doran Co. Half Por- 
tions, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. Affinities, by Mary Robert Rinehart. 
George H. Doran Co. The Great Accident, by 
Ben Ames Williams. The Macmillan Co. The 
Voyage Out, by Virginia Woolf. George H. 
Doran Co. 


Youth Will Be Served 


Only twenty-eight men in the senior 
class at Princeton answered, No, to the 
question, Have you ever kissed a girl? 
put to them in the yearly compilation 
of vital statistics; and when you read 
This Side of Paradise you can well be- 
lieve it. This first novel, written by a 
very recent Princeton graduate and 
dealing largely with Princeton men, 
has not been enthusiastically received 
by the university. The chief objection, 
however, is not the picture of the mod- 
ern girl but to its description of Prince- 
ton as “the pleasantest country club in 
America” and to the author’s callous 
manner of making copy of all his 
friends and acquaintances. That, to the 
non-Princeton reader, is rather beside 
the point and as for the atmosphere of 
the college Mr. Fitzgerald adds to the 
country club “spires and gargoyles,” 
the moonlight on Holder tower, walks 
and talks and friendships. The book is 
well written and its picture of modern 

















THE PRODIGAL SON 
Illustration of a shadow play given at the Chat Noir, famous cabaret of Montmartre 
in Paris, from Helen Haiman Joseph’s “A Book of Marionettes,” published by B. W. 
Huebsch. “The Chat Noir has an art of its own,” writes Anatole France, “that is at 
once mystic and impious, ironical, sad, simple and profound, but never reverential.” 
Here have been given comedies, spectacles, military epics, oratorios, mysteries, Greek 
scenes, burlesques and pantomimes 
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youth is so obviously founded on solid 
fact that Victorian mamas are likely 
to be quite upset by it. Part of the story 
is thoroly amusing; part of it goes deep 
into the serious thoughts and desires 
arid ambitions of its hero-author; in the 
last third he dives so deep that he gets 
well over his head. Amory Blaine is 
conducted thru a curious childhood, 
boarding school, Princeton, the war, 
which, inexplicably, affects him not at 
all, a year or two in New York and 
numerous love affairs to a point where 
he exclaims, “I know myself,” but the 
reader doubts him. 


This Side of Paradise, by F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Daisy Ashford’s Latest 


“The Young Visiters” was the most 
popular book which ever came from 
the pen of a nine year old girl. It is 
a consolation to find that there are 
other stories from the same author. 
Daisy Ashford, Her Book, contains a 
preface by Irvin Cobb, four novelets 
by Daisy Ashford and a story by her 
sister Angela. Tempted to violate the 
copyright act and defy the high price 
of paper by quoting half the book we 
will content ourselves with a single 
paragraph from “A Short Story of 
Love and Marriage” written (or rath- 
er dictated) by Daisy Ashford at the 
age of eight: 

The strong and bold bridegroom wore a 
red swallow tailed coat, with a green silk 
sash tied in front. He had black knicker- 
bockers and white woollen socks, and black 
dressing slippers, and he carried a bowler 
in his hand. When they arrived at the 
church the marriage was splendid, but the 
bare ‘a of Burke were not much appre- 
ciated. 


Daisy Ashford, Her Book, by Daisy Ashford. 
George H. Doran Co. 


Snapshots of Hell 


Now It Can Be Told, by Philip 
Gibbs, is war journalism at its best 
and grimmest. Perhaps it should rath- 
er be called post-war journalism, for 
it contains many details of horror, 
discouragement and bitterness of spir- 
it in the front trenches which were not 
written up during the war lest the 
narrative weaken the morale of those 
who read it. Now that everything can 
be told, Mr. Gibbs omits nothing. Not 
only the butcher shop of battle but the 
rats in the trenches, the seas of filthy 
mud, “trench foot,” poison gas, bore- 
dom, passionate resentment against 
the blunders of generals and _politi- 
cians, half-confessed fears before the 
attack, rotting corpses, madness— 
everything that makes modern war 
sordid or hideous is set down unspar- 
ingly. The indictment of war is writ- 
ten in the same spirit as Barbusse’s 
famous novel Le Feu, or Sassoon’s 
war poetry, and with as much literary 
skill as either. 

Mr. Gibbs’ emotional reaction to the 
horrors of war fuses the miscellaneous 
details of the book into a powerful 
picture of the whole. His intellectual 
reaction is not so clear. He admits that 
it was necessary to beat Germany and 
yet, somewhat inconsistently, rails 
against the diplomats, statesmen, jour- 
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nalists, ministers of religion and others 
in places of power and safety for en- 
couraging the war to continue until 
the Germans were beaten. After all, 
the only way to win the war was to go 
on fighting no matter how dreadful 
and disgusting the fighting might be, 
and if the common soldier was doing 
his duty so were President Wilson and 

















Sir Philip Gibbs he is now; this English 
war correspondent who set down with 
patience and compassion a_ chronicle 
of how the British soldier lived—and died 


Premier Lloyd George. But even if 
Mr. Gibbs does not always think clear- 
ly, he can always describe clearly what 
he has seen and known and for the 
reader of his book that is the import- 
ant fact. And everyone who is in- 
clined to take war either as a matter 
of course or as a glorious experience 
should read this book. 


Now It Can Be Told, by Philip Gibbs. Har- 
per & Brothers. 


Just a Good Story 


The Strong Hours, by Maud Diver, 
is an interesting story about some in- 
teresting English people before and 
during the war. It is in no wise a re- 
markable book; there are a good many 
pages of it which bear skipping, but 
those are chiefly the pages in which 
Miss Diver describes scenery, an art 
in which she does not excel.,The story 
is a good one, there are plenty of lik- 
able people, some of them very skil- 
fully drawn. Miss Diver has a liking 
for dramatic and emotional scenes and 
she does them well. 


The Strong Hours, by Maud Diver. Houghton. 
Mifflin & Co. 


A Freudian Novel 


All the young novelists seem to be 
taking to psycho-analysis nowadays; 
some tactfully like Rebecca West in 
“The Return of the Soldier,” some 
bluntly like Beresford in the present 
volume, An Imperfect Mother. The lat- 
ter reads like a case book on the 
“Oedipus complex,” a typical case, all 
the stigmata present and accounted 
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for. The cure also results from the 
orthodox treatment. The young man 
is freed from his excessive love for his 
mother as soon as he has been forced 
to recall the psychic traumatism of 
infancy. But in spite of the author’s 
effort to get everything right accord- 
ing to Freud it is not a bad story. 


An Imperfect Mother, by J. D. Beresford. 
Macmillan Co. ° 


The Same Old Locke 


W. J. Locke used to write about im- 
possible things so that you wished 
they were true. He lost the art some 
half dozen novels back but, in The 
House of Baltazar, he is beginning to 
regain it. The book is a fantastic tale 
of an impulsive, dynamic genius who, 
living in seclusion and disgust with 
the world, knew nothing of the war 
until it had been going on for some 
two years. Mr. Locke’s prolific powers 
of invention have crammed into the 
book not only an exceedingly active 
plot, but enough material to make, if 
developed, at least three interesting 
psychological novels. 


The House of Baltazar, by William J. Locke. 
John Lane Co. 


‘A Clear and a Sincere Soul” 


Poignant with the beauty that is 
bought with death is the verse in Poems 
by Gladys Cromwell, who with her sis- 
ter Dorothea, after doing war work in 
France, jumped from the deck of the 
“Lorraine” just a little over a year 
ago. Three months later, the two sis- 
ters were buried in France with mili- 
tary honors, and the French Govern- 
ment awarded them the Croix de 
Guerre and the Médaille de Reconnais- 
sance francaise. Unconsciously per- 
haps, but truly, Gladys Cromwell voiced 
her fate in her poem, “The Extra.” 


THE EXTRA 
Sheltered and safe we sit. 
Our chairs are opposite ; 
We watch the warm fire burn 
In the dark. A log I turn. 
Across the covered floor 
I hear the quiet hush 
Of muffled steps; the brush 
Of skirts ;—then a closing door. 
Close to you and me 
The clock ticks quietly. 
I know that we exist 
Two entities in Time. 
Our vital wills resist 
Enclosing night; our thoughts 
Command a truth above 
All fear, in knowing Love. 
But a voice in the street draws near ; 
A wordless blur of sound 
Breaks like a flood around: 
“Trust not your hopes, for all are vain, 
Trust not your happiness and pain, 
Trust not your storehouses of grain, 
Trust not your strength on land or sea, 
Trust not your loves that come and go, 
Trust only the hate of the unknown foe,— 
War is the one reality.” 
Are we aWake or dreaming? 
On the hearth, the ashes are gleaming. 
Listen, dear: 
The clock ticks on in the quiet room, 
It’s all a joke, a poor one, too. 
Or else I’m mad! This can’t be true? 
I light the lamp to lift the gloom. 
My world’s too good for such a doom. 
One fact, if nething else, I know, 
I'll die sooner than have it so! 


Poems, by Gladys Cromwell. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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Bad Housekeeping 
in My Ward 
(Continued from page 37) 

for him to submit to the quarreling 
and pawing, and whispering in his ear, 
of bailiffs and lawyers and policemen. 
For the grist must be ground and the 
judge cannot wait; tomorrow he will 
have another grist, and in the after- 
noon of today he must hold court 
some place else. Here again a live 
civic conscience would not endure so 
intolerable and dangerous a sore in 
the community. But do the good citi- 
zens in their fine houses, or who ride 
by in their fine limousines, feel re- 
sponsible for the police station? Hard- 
ly—indeed few of them probably have 
ever taken enough interest to know 
anything about its true nature. If they 
knew, they could. hardly escape pangs 
of conscience that men and women 
should be confined in its horrible cells, 
or brought to dock in such a place. 

There are two or three famous So- 
cial Settlements, in or near the ward, 
each doing a great intensive good work 
—they have often been beacon lights 
that have led the way in such matters 
as playgrounds, and making real 
Americans out of swarming immi- 
grants. But somehow here also dis- 
trust exists; for the “best people,” and 
indeed a large part of the public gen- 
erally, have come to feel doubtful of 
the good they do. For the settlements, 
especially since the war, are under 
suspicion; I state simply a fact. Some 
years of life in social settlements, now 
long enough past to give a bit of per- 
spective, has left a great respect for 
the work they have done in focusing 
other microscopes than mine, and 
long before it, on civic problems. But 
“social workers” look down on thc-e 
not engaged in professional reform; 
and the outside world abundantly - re- 
turns their contempt. 

We might search further, for the 
ward has much of interest still. But 
have we not come upon the touch- 
stone of our problem in the utter lack 
of a sense of civic responsibility on the 
part of the everyday man and woman? 
Even the best of us say in a plaintive 
voice, “Why if I_vote—what more can 
I do?”. —forgetting that defensive tac- 
tics never won a battle. Our sense of 
sacrifice and of service is deep and 
abiding in matters which touch our 
families, or which touch our country; 
but as for our community, oh! that is 
a different matter. We must have some 
recompense, some reward there; we 
must hold office or have a public con- 
tract before public service can be ex- 
pected of us. Virtue is its own reward 
—everywhere but in good citizenship! 
Is it not fair to say this? Is it not 
true? Is it not true to say our sense of 
public service is sicklied o’er with the 
ferment of self interest? Has not the 
acid test of distrust eaten deep into 
the life of the body-politic? I think it 
has. 

What is the cure? Well our problem 
was to analyze and not to answer. 

Chicago, IIl. 
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“T knew him when..” 


Throw a railroad across the continent— 
and allalong the line, towns and factories 
and farms begin to spring up over night. 

Civilization follows the railroad. 

The railroad as a fore-runner of pro- 
gress has never been more truly pre- 
sented than in the part the steam rail- 
roads of America have played in making 
known the uses of electricity. 

Each station along the iron trail stands 
as an outpost where first were seen the 
products of electrical development in 
practical operation. 

Thus between 1880 and 1890, for proof 
that you could actually talk with a man 
through one of Alexander Graham Bell’s 

‘new fangled contraptions” —the tele- 
phone— people from Maine to California 
turned to the railroad’s equipment and 
saw that it was true. 

Then, in the early nineties, even 
remote communities perched high up in 
the Rocky Mountains saw the tales of 
Thomas Edison’s achievement borne out 
by a glittering array of electric lights in 
railroad station and yard. 

Familiarity thus gained with the 
electrical idea was the first step to a wide- 
spread demand for the telephone as a 
common carrier of speech and the electric 
light as a guardian over highway and 
byway. 

To the extent that these conveniences 
were adopted, life and property received 
a new security, and the conduct of 
business acquired greater facility. 

So when we think of a railroad only 
as a means of transportation, we do not 
appreciate its pioneer service in spread- 
ing the use of one modern improvement 
after another—not the least of these 
being electrical apparatus. 
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Duratex Guaranteed Shirts 


Insured for 6 months’ wear 
“Buy shirts that last, look well 


and fit. Postpaid to your door.” 

Introductory Offer—Send $6.85 and receive three fine 
percale shirts. Assorted neat striped soft or stiff cuffs. 
Postpaid or C. O. D. State size. Neat Saratoga silk 
tie, a extra. Other sets at $7.77, $8.95, $10.35 and 
$12.8 

Shirts of the better kind, 
Catalog free. 


GOODELL & CO., 506 DURATEX BLDC., NEW YORK 


Largest mail order wholesale haberdashery house in the world 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published un- 
der our imprint and management, in A-1 style. if 
accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. RoxspurcH Pus. Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 


A shirt to fit every man. 











Are You Interested in 
Your Family History? 


Our new catalogue 
contains about 4000 
Titles of Genealogy 
and Town History, 
and will be mailed on 
receipt of 5c. in 
stamps. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop 


Boston, Mass. 
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requires a stupendous lot of conver- 
sational laughing gas to extract a 
perfectly healthy dollar from a victim 
and to make him beMeve it doesn’t 
hurt! I feel as tho I’d taken a post- 
graduate course in the science of 
Understanding. I’ve become such a 
competent judge of people—at least, 
financially—that I can almost tell, by 
looking at a man’s feet, just how much 
he’s going to contribute. 

I wonder if you know the big, jolly, 
generous looking fat man, who is wait- 
ing for his “luncheon date” to arrive, 
and proceeds to entertain himself by 
telling me of all the charities to which 
he belongs. He thinks mine is just 
splendid. (It’s the A. T. C. P. drive 
this time.) Why, money means noth- 
ing to him, except to give away. And 
while he’s talking, he drops something 
in my box “unconscious like;” and the 
casual listener, hearing the coins clink 
on to the others, as they fall thru the 
narrow slot, would be impatient for 
evening to come to count the money, 
feeling sure that he’s put in a gold 
piece or two. But I know better. I can 
tell, by the way he holds his fingers 
over the opening, that he has slipped 
'n two pennies, and I smile gently, as 
he leaves—abruptly. His “date” has 
come! Then as he walks past my booth 
on his way out, I pretend never to 
have seen him before, and ask: “Don’t 
you want to give to the poor of New 
York?” just to hear his answer. He 
smiles—first at the lady, who toddles 
at his side, trying to keep step with 
him, and then at me—and he has such 
a melting “pleased-to-meet-you” smile 
—and he says: “Don’t you remember, 
Miss, I just contributed?” And I can’t 
help wondering which one of them is 
going to pay for the lunch! 

Then, while I’m still half angry and 
half amused, I see looming up before 
me two sumptuously arrayed daughters 
of Eve. One of them is swathed in 
baby lamb and chinchilla, and the other 
in Russian sable, and birds of paradise 
have found a home in the waves of 
their luxurious hair, hair grown 
blonde in service. As they come closer 
I hear the clinking of mesh bags 
against vanity cases, a mingling of 
“Chypre” and “Ambre Antiques” is 
wafted toward me; and I quickly re- 
call my ready-to-wear smile, and ask 
the driveworn question. As my lady 
parts her soft, red lips to answer I am 
at once struck and blinded by a daz- 
zling gold tooth, and fairly asphyxiat- 
ed by a whiff of Spearmint, as in 
dulcet tones she tells me: “Dearie, I 
have did all I can!” “Oh, blessed Fath- 
er, alike of the New Poor, and the 
“Nouveau Riche;” why didst Thou so 
misplace Thy gold?” Money covers 
such a multitude of grammatical er- 
rors. 

But, just because this is all funny 
—in a way—don’t think that every 
person left a laugh in my memory. 
Some of the drives had more tears in 
them than most everyday hearts could 





stand. It wasn’t very funny when a 
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The Human Touch 


(Continued from page 38) 


splendid, glorious-looking boy in khaki 
came up and said he wanted to give me 
something for the Red Cross; and 
asked me to take a dollar out of his 
left hand coat pocket. I thought it a 
bit queer, and started to say some- 
thing, jokingly, about his wanting to 
teach me to pick pockets, but the words 
never reached my lips, because, as I 
looked at him more closely I realized 
that the sleeves of his coat hung loose 
and limp at his sides—both of them 
empty. The poor boy saw tke look of 
pain that must have shot across my 
eyes, and he smiled, a rather tired but 
courageous smile; the smile of youth 
that’s dead, of wounded hope; and he 
said: “It’s darned good of you to care 
so much, Miss, but. it’s really not so 
bad. I still can dance, you know, if I 
can get a girl to lead me. I just can’t 
ever play on my fiddle again, that’s 
all.” And when I said nothing—only 
because I could say nothing—he asked 
again: “Do take the money, won’t you? 
I want to give it to you. Those Red 
Cross girls were angels!” 

It’s not surprizing that we won the 
war, with boys like that to fight for us! 

And then one day, and on another 
drive, a wrinkled little lady limped to- 
wards me, and she handed me a very 
old and thin gold watch. “Please, to give 
this to the Salvation Army.” I begged 
her to keep it. I tried to convince her 
that they would appreciate her thought 
quite as much as the gift. But she 
insisted: “Don’t refuse to take it, 
child; it’s all I’ve got and I couldn’t 
sleep nights if I thought I hadn’t given 
something to the Salvation Army.” So 
you see I had to take it. I tried to 
thank her, but one can’t say, thank 
you, for a gift like that. 

By way of contrast take the day 
the Sun Flower Club gave a jubilee 
luncheon in the hotel. I gazed fas- 
cinated at the little darlings (the 
youngest of whom must have been at 
least forty-nine) as they tripped gayly 
past me, in starched white frocks (this 
was January); and out of the flutter 
a.big broad Britisher appeared, stalked 
up to me, and said: “I beg pardon, 
Miss, but may I sit next to you? I'll 
buy a hundred dollar bond from you 
if you’ll let me stay and watch the 
baby parade go by. I’m sorry I can’t 
afford any more; because this is really 
the rippingest show I’ve ever seen! 
Gad, but they’re all done up like sore 
thumbs, aren’t they?” And you say the 
English haven’t a sense of humor! 

And it was during the Boy Scout 
drive, I believe, that the dentists’ con- 
vention met. Ivory specialists (as 
George Ade would say) poured into 
the hotel from all over the country. An 
earnest looking lot. One tooth doctor 
came up to me and handed me five dol- 
lars. He said he was very glad to give 
the money to the Boy Scouts, as he 
had several of his own at home. And 
then he proceeded to tell me that what 
he really gave me the money for was 
to know what kind of tooth paste I 
used. Can you see the “cat-that- 
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swallowed-the-canary” expression that 
crept into his face when my answer 
told him that the particular make in 
which I indulged was the same as he 
advocated for his own patients? Then 
he said: “I thought so,” gave the 
Scouts another five dollars, and was 
gone. And I never stopped smiling till 
the convention packed its false teeth 
and were scattered over the globe 
again. 

Then followed the “Braid and Trim- 
mings” convention, and the “Ready - 
to-Wears,” and the “Fillum Magnates,” 
and the “Daughters of Mississippi” 
and the “Sons of Oklahoma!” And 
each put a daub of color on my futur- 
ist’s “Study from Life.” Even the hon- 
est looking young liar, who told me he 
had but a few months more to live, 
and then asked me to cash a check for 
him. I wondered, afterwards, when I’d 
been told he was a fraud, and when the 
cashed check came back marked “no 
funds,” why I had trusted him. I don’t 
think it was just his being in khaki 
and that my sympathies were played 
upon; I believe it was because, among 
other things, he told me he had four 
platinum ribs, and as I was contem- 
plating the resetting of a ring at the 
time, I knew how expensive his inside 
was. But it was all in the game—and 
all a part of the day’s drive. The drive 
which seems never ending. For wars 
may come and wars may go, but drives 
go on forever. 

New York 


Do You Want to Go Hungry? 


(Continued from page 35) 


Frequent rains interfered with plant- 
ing and made it impracticable to util- 
ize such labor as was available to the 
best advantage. 

Even under these handicaps, how- 
ever, the farmers can plant a larger 
acreage than they can harvest with 
the available labor. The greatest diffi- 
culty, therefore, is to be expected at 
harvest time. If the weather during 
the remainder of the season should be 


* favorable and crops should be abund- 


ant, it will be absolutely necessary for 
the farmer to have more outside help 
than is now in sight. It is highly im- 
portant, therefore, that industries 
other than agriculture should spare, 
for a short period during harvest; men 
who have had farm experience and 
who will be willing to aid in gather- 
ing the crops. Industrial plants which 
discontinue their operations for a 
period each year should, so far as is 
practicable, see that their shutdowns 
are made during the harvest season in 
their localities, thereby relieving labor 
at a time when it is most needed on the 
farms. Unless this is done, great loss 
of matured crops may result and will 
be keenly felt by consumers next 
winter. 

I have recently made two sugges- 
tions to chambers of commerce and 
other commercial and civic bodies in 
cities. The first suggestion is that each 
look into the problems of the truck- 
ing areas around its own city. Each 
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city has, in this regard, a problem that | 





August Nights 


Will bring to millions 
Bubble Grains in Milk 


Don’t put aside your Puffed Grains when breakfast ends in sum- 
mer. Children want them all day long, and there’s nothing better 
for them.. 

The supreme dish for luncheon or for supper is Puffed Wheat in 
milk. The airy grains—puffed to eight times normal size—taste 
like food confections. Yet every morsel is whole wheat with every 
food cell blasted. 


The finest foods ever created 


Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice and Corn Puffs are the finest grain 
foods in existence 

Never were cereals so enticing. The grains are fairy-like in tex- 
ture, the flavor is like nuts. They seem like tidbits, made only to 
entice. : 

Yet they are major foods, with every food cell steam-exploded, so 
digestion is easy and complete. 

They will take the place of pastries, sweets, etc., if you serve 
them all day long. And at meal-time they will make whole-grain 
foods tempting. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


The Three Bubble Grains 








On ice cream 
Puffed Grains taste like airy nut- 
meats, and they melt into the cream. 
The dish is made doubly delightful. 











Puffed Grains are made by Prof. Anderson’s process. A hundred 
million steam explosions occur in every kernel. They are the best- 
cooked grain foods in existence. Serve all three kinds, at all hours, 
in all the ways folks like them. 


The Quaker Gals @mpany 
Sole Makers 
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Make Your Brain Pa 


fully. 


Bigger Dividends! 


HE men who make big money are not so different from those who don’t—but the methods used by the men who 
reach the top are as superior to the ordinary man’s methods as a modern rifle is to an Indian’s bow and 
arrow. Arm yourself with their weapons of success—and you too will 


Succeed—in a Big Way 


Here are six wonderful courses which are briefly described on these two pages. Read about each one care- 











Improve Your Memory in One 
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See how each course will train and develop one of the great faculties that will qualify you for a “big 


money” position. Taken together, these six courses are a 
veritable Ambitious Man’s Success University. Each course 
has been prepared out of actual, practical experience, by an 
expert of country-wide reputation, a recognized authority in 
the subject covered—such as David M. Roth, the famous mem- 
ory expert; Katherine M. H. Blackford, M. D., the celebrated 
character analyst; Dr. Frederick Houk Law, well-known pub- 
lic speaker and teacher; Arthur Newcomb, nationally-known 
salesmanager and phenomenal salesman; Edward Earle Pur- 
inton, foremost efficiency engineer and organizer; and Wesley 
W. Ferrin, prominent economist. 

Each of these specialists in mind-training for bigger suc- 
cess is ready to teach you—through these courses—at a 
ridiculously small investment on your part. Big executives 
with whose names almost everyone is familiar, have paid as 
high as $1,000 per class for Mr. Roth’s personal services in 
giving instruction in Memory Training to their employes. Dr. 
Blackford has been paid thousands in counsel fees by big 
corporations such as the General Electric Co. and other large 
firms. Yet you can now get the benefits of their systematic 
teaching at a trifling investment. It is an investment—be- 
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cause each of these wonderful courses furnishes you 
some of the tools, the methods, that all big, successful 
men use to earn their phenomenal salaries. You 
can earn more too—much more—with these modern 
weapons of business life. 


Send No Money 


Read about all the courses described on these 
pages, select those which will give you the kinds 
of mind training you need most, and check on the 
coupon those you want to examine free for five 
. j days. Then, mail the coupon—without a cent of 
money! The courses you select will be sent you 
at once, all charges prepaid. Examine them thor- 
oughly for five days. Then, if you have the slight- | 
, est cause for dissatisfaction—and we feel sure you 
will not—return any or all, and you will owe noth- 
- ing. But if you feel, as thousands of others do, 
y that you have found the methods that will make 

your brain pay you bigger dividends, send the 
small amount for each course 


- Fx aS 


=A noted on the coupon. 

a You take no risk. You have 
everything to gain. Send no 

2S money! Just mail the coupon. 

is Owing to the constantly 

: changing costs of paper, print- 

in ing and binding, this offer is 

r. made for only a limited time— 

; so act today! 
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Publishers of The Independent Weekly. 
1 Roth Memory gonmee, G?. Super-Salesmanship ($7). 
Roth. 






purse ng: 

: Vinge 

an. of th yn 8¢" make ye x 

ey word, . ov t 311 Sixth Ave. New York 
You may send me the Course or Courses checked below. Within five days 

after receipt I will either remail the course (or courses) or send you the price 

indicated after each in full payment. 


| By David M. By Arthur Newcomb. 
Practical Course in Personal Ef- 
i ag ve Character at ficiency ($7). 
i By Dr. K. M. H. Blackford. By Edward Earle Purinton. 
| Ferrin Money-Making Account 
1 Mastery of Speech ($7). System ($3.50). 
a By Frederick Houk Law. By Wesley W. Ferrin. 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


















and foreign. 


everywhere. 
pendent, New York. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because 
of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Inde- 


















COOK’S Travel Service 





Japan 


To see an exhibition of Japan's 
national flower, the chrysanthe- 
mum, against the gorgeous settin 

of the autumn maples, is one o 

many glorious memories of these 
Eastern lands to treasure through- 
out your lifetime. Our escorted Fall Tours to Japan and 
China leave the Pacific Coast in September and October. 


The Saguenay River, Quebec, etc. 


to most of the places worth seeing in the lake and river country. 


BEM When the situ 
Cc (Chrysanthemum) 
eC reigns in Tokyo 








No matter where you are planning 
to go, or what you wish to see, 
there is an escorted Cook’s Tour 
that will dovetail into your itiner- 
ary. And then you will really 
~ attain the objects of your travel. 
Sailings during July, August and September. Arrange- 
ments can be made for trips by airplane and airship. 
14 glorious vacation days, including 6-day cruises by 
exclusively reserved rom Montreal, with visits 
Starting July 17th, 31st; August 14th, 28th. 





Ask for Booklets 


Boston Philadelphi Ch 





THOS. COOK & SON, 


San Francisco 


NEW YORK 


Los Angeles Montreal Toronto 











ADIRONDACKS 


Grand View 
Hotel 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 


One of the largest and best conducted 
hotels in the Adirondack region; hotel 
grounds extend over 400 acres; overlooking 
two beautiful lakes; with a range of moun- 
tain peaks in every direction; refined home 
comforts and surroundings; elevator; rooms 
with bath. 


Cuisine of Superlative Goodness 


All Outdoor Diversions for 
Young and Old 


_ The ideal piece for rest or the strenuous 
life. Everything to your liking with crea- 
ture comforts to make your holiday benefi- 


cial and delightful. 


For particulars address 


M. B. Marshall, Manager, Lake Placid, N. Y. 





‘Europe and the Battlefields 


88 Tours—Exceptional Variety in Routes and Prices. 
American Travel Club, Box S 426. Wilmington, Del. 
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Ifain 


Be guided by the experience 
of thousands of travelers the 
world over and use 


MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 


It prevents and relieves nausea. 
Offcially adopted by Steamship 
Companies on both fresh and salt 
water. Contains no cocaine, mor- 
phine, opium, chloral, coal tar pro- 
ducts or their derivatives,nor other 
habit forming drugs. 

Sold by leading druggists — 60c 
and $1.20 on guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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is somewhat different from that of any 
other city. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is doing what it 
can toward the solution of these prob- 
lems but our advice and our aid must 
necessarily be of a general sort. Fre- 
quently, not even the state agencies 
can give to them the close attention 
that a local organization is in position 
to give. Each organization knows the 
extent to which the food supply of the 
city in which it is located depends 
upon the trucking areas immediately 
surrounding it. It knows, or by con- 
ferring with the truck growers may 
know, the peculiar labor problems that 
have to be met. It can go far toward 
solving them if it will give them seri- 
ous consideration—and I think all will 
agree with me that the matter is wor- 
thy the attention of any organization. 

The other suggestion is that every- 
thing feasible be done to add to the 
comfort and convenience of the men 
of each community who may be in- 
duced to spend their vacation in help- 
ful farm work. Arrangements might 
be made, in many instances, for the 
men to go out in groups of, say ten 
or twelve, or even fifteen or twenty, 
using their own automobiles or other 
machines secured for the purpose. 
Camps might be established in which 
the men could live, and they could be 
made comparable in comfort, con- 
venience and pleasure to hunting 
camps. The men probably would per- 
form no more strenuous physical work 
in the fields than most men do in a 
hard day’s hunting. With the camp 
available, they would be certain of a 
comfortable relaxation period at the 
end of the day’s work. In other words, 
form groups to go out this season and 
establish “harvest camps” instead of 
“hunting camps.” 

Seasonal farm work of this kind 
gives college students and city men an 
opportunity to earn good wages dur- 
ing their vacation period. The camp 
system would give them the additional 
opportunity of securing a good whole- 
some, recreating vacation. Many busi- 
ness and office men would probably 
undertake special farm work under an 
arrangement such as this, with ac- 
quaintances making up the camping 
party, who would not enjoy it under 
ordinary conditions. These suggestions, 
if acted upon, will bring temporary 
relief. 

The existing drain of industry upon 
farm labor must not be permitted to 
continue, however, and it is the mutual 
problem of all to locate the fundamen- 
tal problem and help solve it. The an- 
swer lies someyhere in the neighbor- 
hood of “Make farming sufficiently at- 
tractive from both a financial and so- 
cial standpoint, to attract and hold a 
sufficient number of our people upon 
the farms to give us a proper balance 
in population between the cities and 
the country.” 

Washington, D. C. 


I kissed her tempting ruby lips, 
An act quite diabolic; 

For since I stole those honied sips 
I have the painter’s colic. 








—Pelican. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Independent Opinions 


Dear Sir: 
The Republican platform in five 
words: 
Damn Wilson; Dodge the Issues. 
Very sincerely, 
Wo. P. AIKIN. 








All Americans are not so deaf as 
the Senators -to the piteous appeal of 
Armenia. If the United States as- 
sumed the mandate for Armenia of- 
fered by the Allies it would not be 
necessary to send any unwilling sol- 
diers for enough gallant young Ameri- 
cans would respond to the call to pro- 
vide the temporary force for the main- 
tenance of order in the new republic. 
The Armenians in America-say they 
could raise 5000 to 10,000 from their 
own population and besides there are 
others who would go to the rescue of 
Armenia if they were only allowed to 
as the following letter shows: 

At this critical moment, when the people 
of Armenia are abandoned by those gov- 
ernments which should be their protectors, 
many soldiers in Camp Devens would like 
to have a way opened to them as soldiers 
for going to the relief of Armenia. The 
motive which animates us is one of pure 
chivalry. The idea of aiding Armenia is in 
the air, but it needs to be crystallized into 
action. A campaign of meetings and agi- 
tation should be started at once, Many 


soldiers in Camp Devens (and probably in 
other camps) are anxious to go to Ar- 
menia, but Congress refuses to back us. 
Without some kind of public support we 
can do nothing. 
Epwarp H. JAMEs, 
Private, 36th Infantry. 
Camp Devens, Massachusetts 








Dear Sir: 

Why not a Pollyanna ticket, with the 
motto, “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number’? I suggest: 

President—Norman Hapgood. 

Vice-President—Congressman Bland. 

Secretary of State—Speaker Thaddeus 
Sweet. 

Secretary of the Treasury—James L. 
Laughlin. 

Secretary of War—General Tasker M. 
Bliss. , 

Secretary of the Navy—Will Levington 
Comfort. 

Attorney-General—Daniel Smiley. 

Postmaster-General—Rev. Austin H. 
Jolly. 

Secretary of the Interior—Henry B. Joy. 

Secretary of Agriculture—Ruffn G. 
Pleasant. 

Secretary of Commerce—H. Nelson Gay. 

Secretary of Labor—Owen R. Lovejoy. 

Yours truly, 
O. B. Happy. 

We commission our correspondent 
to prepare forthwith the Campaign 
Glad Book. 


Kaiserdom Again? 


(Continued from page 39) 


publican to a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment, not to tell of a single return 
of the German people to monarchy, 
where monarchy means such virtue, 
strength and progressiveness? 

“We are the sane party in the 
state, the other parties the insane 
ones,” a junker relative wrote to me on 
this head. “We take our stand on the 
firm ground of human experience and 
nature, while the Democrats and So- 
cialists are leagued to nothing more 
stable than inflated theories about eco- 
nomics. Put your question about, my 
dear cousin. Ask if the people will 
come back to us.” 

The argument that the trend of the 
times is against them is met with in a 
spirit of calm assurance. “Who knows 
better than we?” they ask. 

“What is the trend of the times? We 
have been facing and managing so- 
called trends of time in Prussia for 
centuries. After the Napoleon wars we 
lent efficient aid in stemming the flood 
tide of revolution thruout the north of 
Europe. In 1848, we dammed the tide 
of republicanism in Germany. When 
the tide of social democratism arose in 
the empire and we saw it could not be 
stopped, we diverted it to the uses of 
the state. Have our hands lost their 
cunning because we hoisted puppets 
into the seat of government to bear the 
odium of signing an _  ignominious 
peace? Or will a time arrive instead 
when the Fatherland not only, but the 
whole world, will turn to us as the one 
existing group skilled and intrepid 


enough to master a trend which, this 
time, is one that threatens to over- 
flow civilization and disintegrate all 
its social structures?” 

Morally junkers are unbent. No 
sense of repentance over the past op- 
presses them. A minority affirm they 
would have won had the people backed 
them enough; the rest say stoically: 
“A great war was lost; poverty and 
social discord have ensued, as they en- 
sue in all cases of unsuccessful wars. 
Against this one failure on our part 
remains the record of a long succes- 


sion of victories. Moreover the end is | 


not yet.” Their attitude is one of poise. 
To the factions opposing them none of 
their offenses is more irritating; tho 
many are the individuals who despite 
everything feel a certain pride over 
the Fatherland possessing a body of 
men capable still of world-defying 
arrogance. It is the self-confidence, the 
solidarity and known competency of 
junkers as a political group and ad- 
versary, that disturbs them. For it is 
a maxim of political science that when 
an inter-group struggle takes place as 
is occurring in Germany between the 
bourgeoisie, the junkers and the labor- 
ing classes, that that group gets the 
upper hand in the long run which is 
the best organized and the most compe- 
tently led, the period between being 
characterized generally by the emer- 
gence on top first of one group and 
then of another, for a brief space of 
time. 

At present, the burgher group is in 











Your Hotel 
in New York 


HEN you come to 
W New York, make 
the Hotel Astor 
your home. It is more than 


a mere stopping place. It 
is New York epitomized. 


Situated in the very heart 
of the metropolis, the Hotel 
Astor is the logical scene 
of New York’s most im- 
pressive functions. Here 
Big Business meets for 
consultation. Here are held 
receptions for distin- 
guished foreign visitors 
and ambassadors. The Ho- 
tel Astor is chosen for 
great National festivities. 


Whether you need a single 
room or an elaborate suite, 
you will obtain at the Hotel 
Astor the utmost in com- 
fort. 


Roof Garden 


From the magnificent open 
air Roof Garden to the cool 
Orangerie and the numer- 
ous lounges, promenades, 
writing rooms and restau- 
rants you will find a spot 
to fit your every mood. The 
cuisine and service are su- 
perb. 


Do not run the risk of 
marring your visit by ac- 
cepting less than the Hotel 
Astor offers you —nor 
waste time in an effort to 
obtain more elsewhere. 


HOTEL ASTOR 


Frederick A. Muschenheim 


Broadway, 44th and 45th Sts. 


New York 

















Cottages for rent. 











Granliden Hotel 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
Under New Management 


Catering to a discriminating clientele 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Canoeing 
Bathing, Fishing, Riding, Dancing 


Booklet sent on 


request 


New York Office: HOTEL SAN RAFAEL 


65-69 W. 45th St., near Sth Ave 
J. Thomas Russell, Prop. 


Also Hotel Russell, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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THE STON 


LOCATION: 
unusually adapted to a sane and si:mple out-of-door liie. 


to increase individual efficiency. Small ciasses: 


ETICS: 


mentall 
ATH 





E SCHOOL 


Cornweall-on-Hudson, 
FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. Lower School for Boys 9 to 12. 
£0 miles irom New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 
WORE: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. 
A teacher ior every seven boys. 
Two fields with exceilent facilities ior ajl sports, under supervision; hiking, woods liie, swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for yourse/s. Cataiog sent on appitcation. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 





Box 5, New York 


Each boy studied physically and 











DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 54th YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $350-$450 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 














Graining for Authorship f 





There is no other institution or agericy‘doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 


ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
as ots 6 te te le te ee oe 






NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., pee Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years’ cow College 
desired, The curriculum includes ——™ study of py 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation 
of = Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired 
and i address 


* WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President. 








SALESMEN— City or * Traveling ja onl 
Send for list of lines and full particu! Prepare in 


spare time to earn the bie Miurlen ease 500 to $10,000 
a year. Employment services rendered members. — 
Salesmen’s Training Association. Dept. 160-H, Chicago, Ill. 





In 15 Minutes a Day 
Sherwin Cody, the well-known teach- 
er of practical English, has perfected a 
new patented invention which, in 15 
minutes of your daily spare time, will 
quickly give you unusual command of 
language. Students of this “100% Self- 
Correcting Method”’ more éim- 
provement in five weeks than had pre- 
viously been obtained by other pupils in 
two years. 15 minutes each day of 
YOUR spare time can now, thru 
Sherwin Cody, make you speak or write clearly, force- 
fully, correctly, and convincingly. 


“100% Self-Correcting Course” 

The average person in business is only 61% efficient 
in the vital points of English grammar. That is be- 
cause the methods of teaching English in school left 
the student only a hazy idea of the subject—the 
“rules’’ did not stick in his mind. But Sherwin 
Cody’s new invention upsets all old standards of 
teaching English. And it overcomes the only weak 
point in instruction-by-mail. It actually takes the 
place of an instructor at your elbow. It assigns you 
lessons in_ Letter Writing, Spelling, Punctuation, 
Grammar, Reading and Conversation, corrects them 
for you, and anticipates your questions. 
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English,’’ explaining his new course in detail. If you 
inge Power, if you are ever embarrassed by mie 
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311 Sixth Avenue 


You Know at Least Ten People 


who would be very glad to receive a copy of THE 


you will send their names and addresses by an 
early mail, we shall send the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


your compliments. If 


New York 
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control of the government, but it is a 
heterogeneous mass, quite lacking in a 
developed sense of group loyalty, as 
distinguished from factional loyalty. 
The Moderate Socialists in it have un- 
dergone discipline only as Socialists; 
the Centerists, discipline chiefly as 
Catholics, while the record of other 
factions has been one of veering op- 
portunely from the liberal to the con- 
sefvative side. None of the parties had 
any experience of the democratism to 
whose flag they resorted in the after- 
crisis of the war. As a fighting body, 
the coalition is devoid of any element of 
esprit de corps except a sense of the 
need of common forbearance. Its lead- 
ers are unversed in the practise of 


‘government and strategy on a large 


national scale. They are dependent on 
precedence or the advice of officials of 
the old régime in international affairs. 
The ‘coalition attitude is one of wary 
shifting. 

A psychical power of passion that 
could fuse the bulky group into a com- 
pact mass is wanting to it. Spiritual 
force has served in other cases to 
transform revolutionaries into an ef- 
ficient combative force vehement both 
in purpose and power, as witness the 
citizen group in France a century ago 
and the Reds in Russia. But this force 
seems to be only evoked where there 
are accumulative stores of wrath; and, 
as junkers know, there exists no an- 
cient stores of resentment in the 
hearts of German burghers against 
Kaiserism. 

Ardor of wrath, due to an idea of 
injustices to be avenged, is the posses- 
sion of the Left, the Independent So- 
cialists and Communists. This group is 
small comparatively, but it counts 
more as a potential fighting power, in 
the eyes of junkers, than the big mid- 
dle group. The units composing its 
core, besides being inspired by fierce 
passion, are disciplined and imbued 
with a spirit of group loyalty. It is the 
only group of the three whose ideas 
have been narrowed to a clear-cut pur- 
pose. The purpose is the speedy impo- 
sition of pure socialism on the country 
by any means whatsoever. 

The situation, as seen by junkers, is 
thus one of simplicity; over against 
them are two groups, an end group 
seething with morose passion, impa- 
tient of politics and eager for bodily 
combat, and a middle group whose 
chief concern is the passive one of 
holding its dominance by holding to- 
gether. Every day, out of a feeling of 
uneasiness over the aggressive atti- 
tude of the Communists, individuals 
desert the middle group for theirs; or, 
out of misery, march over to the Com- 
munists. It is never the other way 
about; the big middle group gets no ac- 
cretions. “Democracy secured us peace 
with the Allies, yes,” the deserters. 
say, “but that was long ago. And the 
peace pact itself was poor enough. 
Since then democracy has done noth- 
ing but try to bind us with promises, 
while license has been replacing our 
old German order.” And on returning 
into the ranks of the junkers’ cou- 
servative flag, it is ten to one that they 
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are not reflecting on how they had al- 
ways been told that the boasted free- 
dom of democracy is another name for 
license and rule by the majority, a 
rule by nobody. Their leaders are 
doubtlessly honest and clever men. But 
they are feeble rulers. It is only a 
monarchy like the old one that can re- 
store kultur. 

And the junkers, whose prevision 
caused these ideas to be inculcated into 
the minds of people, and who still put 
out propaganda of the same nature, 
see the time coming when deserters 
from democracy will include sophisti- 
cated men in hosts. For thousands of 
property owners are among the burgh- 
er parties, and should the Communist 
group appear about to win, they would 
join in a flight to the militarist junker 
camp. 

Communists made their first attack 
directly the new government was first 
established. And so early as_ then, 
junker chiefs had the satisfaction of 
beholding it make a tactical mistake. 
For tho it was without the prestige of 
royalty, it treated the insurgents with 
royal rigor, so turning what was a 
handful of individual mad theorists 
into revengeful ‘leaders, who built up 
a party at its left. 

Then in December, 1919, Democrats 
published their “program,” a tactical 
mistake in respect of the time chosen; 
since the mutinous working classes 
were being held in leash mainly by the 
promises of their (majority) Socialist 
colleagues of socializing industries, 
and the program demands codperation 
in industries. “The socialization of the 
means of production in the sense of 
their gradual acquisition by the state 
would be a fatal bureaucratization of 
industry,” it declares. And with what 
dynamic results! 

Ignorant as the masses are of the 
shifting balance of power in coalition 
cabinets, inept even at distinguishing 
the democratic party from their so- 
called democratic government, and, 
sticking in the old conception of gov- 
ernment as a_ single-minded power, 
they mistook the program for some- 
thing like a fiat which extinguished 
their hopes of a new order of things 
and left them subject to capitalism, 
something they hate worse than mili- 
tarism. 

On January 13, enraged working- 
men were assailing the Reichstag. The 
Government had them repelled and 
decimated by arms; then declared the 
situation in Germany cleared; and cor- 
respondents of the foreign press in 
Berlin, who had failed to report the 
issue of the program or to pereeive 
its connection with the riot and its 

‘probable enduring effects, so cabled to 

the outside world! My junker cor- 
respondents described the situation as 
“volcanic.” 

Here again is another point in 
which junkers enjoy an advantage 
over their opponents. Their own se- 
crets are impenetrable; whereas they 
can command sources of information 
on every side. The army department 
is under the tutelage of royalist of- 
ficers, many of whom have refused to 
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Why Men Use Shavaid 


It makes lather doubly effective 


Applied to the dry beard before lathering, Shavaid com- 
pletely softens it, so that the razor cuts with new ease 


Men the nation over have wel- 
comed this scientific beard soft- 
ener because it frees them from 
the old methods of shaving. No 
“hot towels.” No “rubbing in” of 
lather. And a more comfortable, 
thoroughly satisfactory shave. 

Hot water is injurious. It 
brings the blood to the surface 
at the wrong time. It ages the 


skin prematurely. It causes 
wrinkles. And Shavaid accom- 
plishes instantly what the old 


methods failed to accomplish as 
well. It completely softens the 
beard. And it leaves your 

skin cool and comfortable, 
perfectly normal, even 

after a close shave. 


Just squeeze a small quantity 
of Shavaid out of the sanitary 
collapsible tube and spread it over 
the dry_ beard with the tips of 
your fingers. Then apply your 
favorite lather with your brush, 
as usual. But do no _ rubbing 
in. 

You will enjoy the cooling, 
soothing sensation. The lather stays 
moist and creamy on your face. 
And you will find that the razor 
cuts with surprising ease and 
smoothness. And afterward, you 
will need no healing lotion. Shavaid 

is in itself a_ soothing, 
healing emollient. Its daily 
use keeps the skin smooth 
and clear. 


Shavaid 


In 50-cent Tubes—Buy from Your Druggist 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago 


New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 





FREE 


Cat out this ad and mail it to 





TRAL 


us, with your name and 
eee ine mioney); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARN. RAZOR by mail, postpaid. You may use 
E; then if you like yt 7 = 


the razor for 30 days FRE 
$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it. SEND NO 
MORE COMPANY, Dept.350 St. Louis, Mo. 


SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing material for 
© special articles, 


papers, speeches, de- 
bates, Expert, echolarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 












SYCO-GRAF 


U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 
A Micro-Psychic Machine 


Amazingly increases the strength of the 
feeblest paychuc impressions. A mechan- 





THE AUBURN COMPANY 
64 North Main Street, Providence, 


WE WILL Start you in the cleaning and 


dyeing business, little capi- 
tal needed, big profits. Write for booklet. The 











Ben-Vonde System, Dept. 5-K. Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1827 
Pierrepont and Clinton Streets 
ENTRANCES 
Pierrepont Street and 300 Fulton Street 


per cent. 
per annum 





Interest at 
the rate of 


will be credited to depositors July 1, 1920 (payable on 
and after July 20th) on all sums entitled thereto. 
Deposits made on or before July 10th, wild draw interest 
from July Ist. 

CROWELL HADDEN, President 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier 
CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, July 15, 1920, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, June 19, 1920. 

G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty Year Four Per Cent. Collateral 
Trust Bonds, Due July 1, 1929 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1920, at the office of the 
Treasurer of the Company in New York, will 
be paid at the Bankers’ Trust Company, 16 


Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES REALTY AND 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York. 
June 24, 1920. 
The coupons on this Company’s Twenty-year 
Debenture 5% Bonds due on July ist next, will 
be paid on July 1st upon presentation at the Com- 
pany’s oftice, Room 1115, Trinity Building. 
ALBERT E. HADLOCK, Treasurer. 
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KRIEBEL 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
141X South La Salle St.Chicago 














LEARN FROM 
ADVERTISING 


HE main thing an adver- 
tiser wants to do is to 
tell you plainly just how and 
why his goods are worthy of 
your consideration. You can 
learn a great deal from that 
alone, because many things you 
see advertised are the things 
you -buy and use in your regu- 
lar daily life. By reading the 
advertisements, you can learn 
the names and read descriptions 
of the things that are best and 
most satisfactory. 


























THE INDEPENDENT 


give their oath of allegiance to the 
Government that is, vowing only to 
serve “the state.” The civil depart- 
ments are likewise full of adherents of 
the old régime, the coalition not hav- 
ing trained men enough of their own 
to replace them; and many of the of- 
ficials, having also refused to take an 
unmodified oath, feel free to blab. 
Scores of entirely oath-free informants 
of prime value were released to their 
group furthermore when the Govern- 
ment abolished the office of Landrat 
(county governors). The act deprived 
them of office. But it did not, and 
could not, deprive them of their 
knowledge of the best agents, ways and 
means of collecting information about 
men and affairs in provincial town 
and rural districts. They were the ears 
and the eyes of the crown. Ah, it is 
only foreigners who can belittle the re- 
sources of junkerdom, even in its 
eclipse! 

I, who lived in its midst for years, 
felt shaken when I received a note on 
the fifth of March from one of its 
members, asking me to sell certain 
precious objects in my keeping and to 
reserve the money against “a critical 
moment;” a moment I understood to 
mean when she should need funds out- 
side the country. For the few hurried 
lines said further, “We are nearing a 
social cataclysm, taking an extreme 
form against the better situated 
classes.” 

On March 13 occurred the coup 
détat. On the same day, radicals 
seized local governments in various 
parts of the country, manufacturing 
plants and villages. 

The end groups had fallen simul- 
taneously upon the middle, or govern- 
ment, group! Was there connivance 
between the two? My conjecture is 
that there was not. The intimation I 
received of the pending revolution and 
peril threatening the better situated 
classes implies, in my opinion, that the 
junker party had obtained informa- 
tion of a projected radical rebellion, 
and had determined to act on its own 
part. The leaders expected civil war to 
be the result of the clash, and had 
therefore advised defenseless mem- 
bers of their caste to provide them- 
selves with means for escaping from 
the country. This interpretation finds 
support in the visit which General von 
Liittwitz paid at the war department 
in Berlin on the eve of the coup, in 
which he is reported to have warned 
the ministry of the urgency of the 
situation, and then wound up the col- 
loquy with a “Here’s where I quit 
your sloppy mess.” 

Royalists would have punished his 
impudence and treason with instant 
arrest at any cost. The Coalitionists 
let him depart, took counsel among 
themselves and fled. They had put 
down the insurgency of workingmen 
with ruthless bloodshed; before the 
threat of insurgency on the part of a 
junker general they lost their nerve, 
a fact which reactionaries laugh over, 
but which workingmen have written in 
the score against them. 

Liittwitz took possession of the for- 
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saken seat of government on the fol- 
lowing morning, at the head of troops, 
and established a civilian confrére as 
chancellor. A “proclamation” was then 
issued announcing a new régime, and 
among other things it invited the 
friendship of the Independent Social- 
ists; one is justified in thinking either 
for the purpose of deterring these ene- 
mies from acting, or of dividing radi- 
cals by arousing suspicion against this 
portion of their Communist group. 
Whatever the object, the diplomacy 
was of no avail. The news of the cap- 
ture of Berlin by junker troops had al- 
ready maddened radicals into precipi- 
tate action and workingmen on their 
side were capturing what local seats of 
government they could and establish- 
ing soviets. The civil war which junk- 
ers had apprehended was thus getting 
under way when activities were 
stopped on both sides by the response 
to the fleeing government’s appeal for 
a general strike. 

Junkers had been unable to imagine 
high dignitaries of state resorting to 
this weapon of proletarians. Indeed, 
Herr Ebert set up a new landmark in 
history by doing so. But his appeal 
was effective only because the leaders 
of the labor group had been summoned 
on the night of his flight to a secret 
council held in the ministry in Ber- 
lin, and had there given their consent 
to it, for the purpose of checkmating 
the junkers and of getting concessions 
for their own party. When Ebert or- 
dered the strike ended, his order was 
not obeyed; the rank and file of Com- 
munists holding out to obtain more 
and new concessions. 

So the junkers in the end had the 
grim pleasure of seeing the leaders of 
the middle group again forced into 
straits and commit another error. Then 
it. wiped out the concessions which it 
made but could not grant, in blood, 
shed in the towns of the Ruhr basin, 
by troops, some of the regiments of 
which were the same that had marched 
into Berlin. On the whole, their first 
skirmish (as junkers call the coup) 
was quite worth while. It disconcerted 
the plans of the radical group, dis- 
closed the timorous feebleness of Ebert 
and his ministers to the world, put to 
the test the feeling of the country, and 
accelerated a diminution in the size of 
the middle group. 

What they wait for is the dissolution 
of this latter group. They expect to see 
dissolution begun by it yielding so 
much to the radicals, pressing it on the 
opposite side, as to finally scare every 
conservative at heart out of its midst. 
Then, when but the one rabid adver- 
sary is left on the field, and the issue 
cleared down to Communism against 
Monarchism, the struggle to the death 
will begin. Junkers harbor no doubt 
how it will end. 

“It will end with a Hohenzollern on 
the throne and the Germans all united 
and reconciled by the assurance that 
he will give them what he promised 
before the crisis in the war—the 


freest, most progressive country in the 
world.” 


Woodridge, N. Y. 











